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I NOTICE it is usually the ignorant who point to this or 
that successful man who never had a college 
education. They don’t seem to realize that these men 
succeeded in spite of a serious 

The Universities handicap, not by reason of it. And 
and Business I notice that these same successful 
men who were not college bred, 

leave when they die, generous bequests to the universi- 
ties, as an eloquent expression of their appreciation of 
college education. It is an exploded theory that 
“readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic” are all that is needed. 

In the New York University, 32,700 young people 
are enrolled as students and this vast number indicates 
clearly that education is regarded today as necessary to 
the full development of one’s business or professional 
career. 

Fifty publishers were entertained on September 
20th by Percy S. Straus, vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Co., who is chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Centennial Fund of New York University. 
Mr. Straus who by the way is not an N. Y. U. graduate 
but a Harvard man, laid stress upon the fact that the 
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University was not solely for the professions—law, 
medicine, architecture or engineering, but for mer- 
chants and the trades. It is using the best university 
standards in applying scientific methods to all branches 
of business life, and it is due very largely to its leader- 
ship that business is being gradually converted from a 
trade to a profession. 

At this luncheon, fifty trades were represented by 
either editors or publishers of class or business publica- 
tions, and they were asked to give publicity to the fact 
that the University is pledged to the aid of commerce 
and the business world. We all recognize the value of 
scientific research in the laboratory, but science is ‘not 
the only stimulus to business; all arteries of industrial 
life are deserving of closest diagnosis. 

With such tremendous enrollment, the University 
ought to have greater financial support. 

Harvard University with only 8,000 students has 
an endowment of over $70,000,000. Yale with only 
4,500 students has an endowment of $41,000,000. 
Johns Hopkins University with only 1,500 students has 
an endowment of $20,000,000, while New York Uni- 
versity with its 32,700 students has an endowment of 
less than $4,000,000. The New York University 
should not be expected to carry on from hand to 
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mouth. Practically every constructive business in 
New York and throughout the country is tied up 
with specialized education and benefits by it. The 
University receives no income from city or state, and 
it needs endowments. It is not organizing what is 
known as a “drive” but it wants the co-operative 
assistance of all trade. And it’s entitled to it. Every 
trade association should give the work of this great 
educational edifice its assistance. 


lisa prosperity of the furnishing trades directly 
reflects the extraordinary prosperity of the United 
States and few people have the vaguest idea of what 
this prosperity really means. Of course, 

The Nation’s all Europe is shrieking to Heaven 
Prosperity against the settlement of their loans. 
While dealing with this sordid 

financial question, neither Europeans nor Americans 
realize the many sacrifices that the United States 
made. Perhaps it may best be illustrated by figures. 

In 1914, our national debt was a trifle over one 
billion dollars and our debt per capita was $9.60. 

In 1920, our national debt was twenty-four billion 
dollars and our per capita debt was $230. 

The U. S. Treasury Department estimated that 
the total cost of the War was forty billion dollars. 

All of which shows very clearly what we did for 
Europe in a strictly financial way. 

Fifty years ago, there were four nations—Great 
sritain, Germany, France and the United States whose 
wealth was practically equal. 

Today, the wealth of the United States is more 
than the wealth of Great Britain, Germany, France 
and Russia combined. 

We have our troubles and through political 
hysteria, these troubles are often exaggerated, but they 
are nothing compared to European troubles. 

We have had no Napoleonic Wars to leave us 
prostrated, no wars and revolutions of 1848, no con- 
flicts like that of France and Germany in 1870, no 
cataclysm of 1914. 

In 1922, the wealth of the United States was 
estimated at 321 billion dollars, Great Britain 97 billion, 
Germany 58 billion, France 52 billion. 

I do not propose to discuss the ways and means 
by which our great prosperity has been attained. 
Theorists will argue that free trade or low tariff would 
be much better for us. 

Theorists will argue that we should go into part- 
nership with the nations of the old world. 

What I would emphasize is that we have made 
extraordinary progress under conditions which seem 
to have been right. 

The per capita debt of Great Britain is over $831. 
The per capita debt of the United States is $165. 


Here is the explanation of the prosperity of what 
you may call the luxury trades. Here is the answer to 
the great demand for automobiles, radios, comfort- 
giving accessories in the home and beautiful furnishings. 

And so long as this condition continues, there is 
nothing to worry about. It is only when we begin to 
experiment with unknown fields and untried theories 
that we may look for danger. 


ie magazines have had a good deal of late on the 
subject of “Make Your Will’, but I fail to find 
that any of these articles touch upon the most vital of 
business fundamentals—a pro- 
vision for the continuation of 
a business. 

When we look back in our 
recollection of things and realize 
how many successful firms have-gone out of business, 
the thought occurs to us that perhaps there has been 
no provision for the continuation of the business. We 
know of two cases where a member of the firm died. 
In his life he had received a handsome income from 
his business and his family, inheriting his interest, 
expected a continuation of the income. They failed 
to appreciate the personal service of the deceased ; they 
failed to realize the psychology of the situation, the 
expectancy of the employees to fill the gap which death 
had made, and supported by the contentions of a 
litigious attorney, insisted upon so great an income, 
that there was little left to support a re-organization. 
Things came to logger-heads. There was nothing to 
do but close up the business. 

Now here is the situation which every business 
man should consider. If the business is to continue, 
there must be some thought as to how it is to continue. 
Edward Faulkner figured it out very cleverly when he 
left his employees substantial lots of stock, but in too 
many cases, the man who has been able to build a 
business fails to fix a fair valuation upon its future 
and leaves it to sizzle in the heat of litigation. 


Have You Provided 
for the Continuation 
of Your Business? 


U’ IS NOT unusual to find in the auction sales at the 
big galleries, foreign collections of furniture, tex- 
tiles and rugs but the American Art Association will 
-sell on the 9th and 10th of November, 
a collection of old Dutch tiles, the 
Dutch Tiles accumulation of Eelco M. Vis, con- 
tobe Sold _ noisseur, Amsterdam. Examples have 
been donated by Mr. Vis at various times 
to European museums, and water color drawings of 
the tiles were shown at Cooper Union in 1925. 

One group will be of particular interest to 
Americans. It is known as the Pilgrim tiles, a panel 
of twenty pieces removed from the house in Barndes- 
toeg, Amsterdam where a group of the Mayflower 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“Most of the applicants knew nothing of decoration but 
what they found on the sales ticket.” 
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N THE S.S. George Washington going to Europe 

in 1925, were a number of American delegates to 
the French Exposition of Modern Art and delegates 
also to the Convention of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Brussels. 

One day, there was a general meeting on the ship, 
of all these delegates and a speaker representing the 
New England Chamber of Commerce, commenting on 
the presence of the Paris delegation, observed: 

“T was never interested in the beauty of things or 
in the subject of art in industry until recently. We 
all know that the New England cotton mills have been 
hard hit. Many have been idle. They were all making 
the same sort of thing. They were all interested in 
plain goods and mass production. 

“Naturally competition was 
disastrous, so finally in desperation, 
I concluded to break away from it 
all and introduced in my line of 
shirtings, some little decorative 
effects which met with a substantial 
demand. 

“It was the first time that I had 
ever employed the least suggestion of 
art and my mills became immediately 
busy.” 

I thought, while this man was 
talking, of an interview that Julian 
Street had with Henry Ford and 
published at the time, some ten years 
ago in Collier’s Weekly. In this interview, Mr. Ford 
ejaculated that he “wouldn’t give five cents for all the 
art in the world” and The New Republic commenting 
upon this remark said that “one need but glance at the 
Ford car to believe him”’. 

It was only a very few years ago that our own 
manufacturers, the furniture trade of Grand Rapids 
and the upholstery trade of Philadelphia, had some- 
thing of the same attitude. 

I once heard one of their representative salesmen 
observe: 


“T’hell with the styles. You give me the stuff 
cheap enough and I will sell it all right.” 
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“Ten years ago Ford wouldn’t give 
5c for all the art in the world.” 
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Henry Ford actually believed that the homeliness 
of his car was one of its virtues. He believed that 
beauty was always open to suspicion and that it 
camouflaged a lack of the sterner virtues. He believed 
that if his car held up and did its work that was all 
that was necessary. And following this theory, he 
broke all records of production. But he did not sense 
the development of the esthetic taste in America as 
indicated in the furnishings of the home. All of a 
sudden, Walter Chrysler showed it was possible to 
make an inexpensive car and make it beautiful as well 
as good. The Chevrolet people also added design and 
color to mechanical efficiency with the result that for 
the first time in the history of motor cars, the Ford 
Company output dwindled. 

I said to an upholstery salesman 
recently: “What are the most popu- 
lar colors today ?” 

Said he: “Watch the automo- 
biles !” 

When a family car is bought, 
the coloring of that car is a very 
fair index of the color tendencies of 
the family. 

A few years ago, all cars were 
black. Ten years ago a car that was 
a mouse color or battleship grey was 
considered rather sporty. Today, 
they are deep maroon, yellow, green 
and blue, all an indication of the 
tendency of the times. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
H. Ledyard Towle, Director of the Duco Color 
Advisory Service, sailed for Europe, October Ist, to 
visit the Paris and London Automobile Shows and the 
Paris Fashion Centers. While abroad, he will write a 
series of letters covering color and fashion trends as 
shown in the European Centers. These letters - will 
cover: A review of the Paris Automobile Show insofar 
as colors and finish are concerned; a review of the 
London Automobile Show insofar as colors and finish 
are concerned ; color trends among the Paris designers 
which will influence styles next year; trends in furni- 
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ture finishing and interior decoration as shown by 
modern French styles. 


For a long time, cars were regarded from the 
utility standpoint. Today they must be esthetic. The 
American Mail Line has reported to its Shipping 
Board that in China, the automobiles are upholstered 
in gorgeous fabrics, and that in India, the upholstering 
of the car is a matter of great extravagance. 

All of which means, tastes have changed. Of 
course, they have. We all know it. But what are we 
doing to meet the change? 

Schools in interior decoration are turning out 
graduates, mostly women of poise and refinement, with 
knowledge and sympathy. And the decorators are 
glad to get them. 

Indeed, the department stores could not do a 
decorative business without this source of supply but 
how about the wholesaler? 

Are the Salesmen Associations adverse to dis- 
cussing this subject? 

We need a better posted class of wholesale sales- 
men. A manufacturer told me recently that he had 
been for three months trying to find a salesman to sell 
a high class jobbing line, somebody who could discuss 
intelligently the problems in decoration ; because with- 
out that knowledge you cannot sell goods. 

“Most of the men”, he said, “who applied, knew 
nothing of the subject but what they found on the 
ticket.” 

This doesn’t mean necessarily that there are no 
good men on the market. It means that all the good 
men are employed. It means there is no over-supply. 
It means that the old-time salesmanship is as dead as 
the old-time type of manufacturer. 

Whoever would have dreamed twenty years ago 
that the upholstery dealers of today would be handling 
antique tapestries, ecclesiastic vestments and antique 
chausables, the sort of thing that twenty years ago 
you could only buy from Kelekian and the art 
connoisseurs. 

Why bless you, when Oscar Wilde first came to 
America, preaching the doctrines of color which are 
today the fundamentals of our business, he was 
regarded as a nut. Gilbert and Sullivan held him to 
ridicule in “Patience” and the “esthetic sense” was 
considered a crazy fad. 

There were art schools, to be sure, but not schools 
of industrial art or schools of interior decoration. 

William Sloane Coffin is to be credited with the 
first pioneer movement in this direction. It was 
through his effort that the little class in the Y.M.C.A. 
was organized, because he for one realized that his 
firm, W. & J. Sloane, could get more out of their 
young men if they knew more of the subject. 

It was here that Frank Alvah Parsons got his 


first experience as instructor. It was out of the 
alumni of this class that the Art-in-Trades Club was 
born. And while this organization has done unusually 
good work, it has been supported by a comparatively 
few wholesalers. 


Now I learn from Forest Grant, director of Art 
in the New York high schools, that the public high 
schools are inaugurating a course in what is known as 
“art appreciation”. For years, there has been a super- 
ficial study of drawing and sketching in the New 
York high schools, but it has led to little that is prac- 
tical. The new course promises to be a very practical 
course, encouraging an appreciation of art in the 
chair, chintz, damask and wallpaper as well as art in the 
statue, painting or etching. 

The retailer and decorator have been active in 
their preparation for the increasingly discriminative 
demands of the public, but there is many a manufac- 
turer and wholesaler who is still groping in the jungles 
of ignorance with no chart to guide them, floundering 
in the maze of unpreparedness. 


The public is studying closely the subject. It is 
forced upon-them by magazines, books, lecture. courses 
and even the daily papers. Yet notwithstanding all 
this, there is many a wholesaler that still holds to the 
Ford theory of ten years ago “t’hell with art”, an 
attitude which will leave them finally thrown up on 
the shore, mere driftwood and relics of a past 
usefulness. 





THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
je 1927 Red Cross Roll Call in the furniture and 
interior decorating fields of New York City will be 
under two very active committees. | 

The furniture group is headed by Edward Nahon 
of Nahon & Co., as chairman, and the interior decorat- 
ing, wall paper and cabinet makers group is headed by 
William O. Barton of Barton, Price & Wilson, as 
chairman. Both Mr. Nahon and Mr. Barton served 
as chairmen of similarly organized groups last year 
and are planning a very active campaign for this year, 
aiming at the unanimous enrollment of the personnel 
in their respective fields. 

Included ‘in the metropolitan activities of the 
Red Cross, for the maintenance of which the annual 
membership is made, are the disaster relief and the 
public health program, under which thousands of 
surgical dressings are supplied each year to local 
hospitals and which also covers nursing service, first 
aid and work in home hygiene and care of the sick. 
Disabled ex-service men and their dependents are 
also a large factor in the Red Cross program, and 
activities on their behalf include legal assistance, 
money loans and medical attention. 











“FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By JoHn W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Bias subject of fabric design is interesting always 

whether one scans it for the purpose of tracing 
historical influences, racial progress, symbolism, or 
merely as a study of decorative development. 

Unfortunately, the subject is of such magnitude 
that to the average layman there is not available a 
sufficient store of material that will enable him to 
obtain a complete series of representative examples. 
From this or that museum and in one or another 
reference volumes, he may find certain typically 
characteristic design examples that may be identified 
as belonging to a certain period, race or nation, and 
from the study of these, it is possible to obtain a 
sufficient familiarity with definite 
distinguishable types so that one 
may be classified as Italian, another 
Spanish, a third, Portuguese, and 
so on, but the moment one leaves 
the broad, well-defined lines of the 
typical, there is difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between certain closely 
related racial, national or historical 
characteristics. It is true that a 
knowledge of the outstanding types 
gives one a means of determining 
broad classifications but when face 
to face with the subtleties of mere 
resemblance, it is often difficult to 
use types alone as a means of com- 
parative classification. — 

Certainty in these cases re- 
quires a broad range of authorita- 
tive examples from which by a 
process of ‘elimination and comparison, a fair degree 
of assurance can be obtained. 

In the preparation of the series to be. published 
in succeeding months in this magazine, it will be 
our aim to show not only the typical things,that indi- 
cate historical, racial and national characteristics but 
also to illustrate many of the ramifying offshoots 
which fall into the class of resemblances and are 
therefore more difficult to classify. 

It is our purpose also to give, where possible, the 
character of the identification, mentioning museums or 
private collections where these examples are preserved 
and also to show by explanation and pictorical repre- 
sentation the relationship that exists between and so 




























































































Every fabric design of historic origin 

reflects the race, the story, the religion 

or the fanciful genius of those who 
created it. 





frequently influences, designs of like character but of 
different origin. 

This series will be valuable to students of design, 
to workers in the textile manufacturing field and to 
buyers and distributors of decorative textiles. 

It is suggested that our readers should clearly 
comprehend the fact that at no time during the series 
will it be possible to obtain the completed material in 
advance of publication nor will it be possible to supply 
back numbers containing material already published. 

Of all the arts that have been. developed during 
the progress of the human race since the dawn of 
creation, to our mind, the art of weaving shows most 
clearly of all the development of 
invention, of education, and of cul- 
ture, in the progress of human life 
upon our planet. 

The art of weaving, moreover, 
is one of the oldest traceable occu- 
pations of human fingers. Side by 
side with primitive attempts at 
pottery moulding and the manipu- 
lation of metals, some crude form 
of loom turned out its product of 
coarse, shaggy fabric to serve a 
useful purpose in the life of its 
possessor. Just how far back one 
can go in tracing the weaving of 
forms of cloth is naturally limited 
by the difficulty of obtaining evi- 
dence. Unlike things of metal, 
earthenware or wood, fabrics, being 
composed of more perishable fibres, 
had ordinarily but a brief period of life and passed 
out of existence except where entombed or otherwise 
preserved from the destructive elements of rust and 
rot which swept away the companion products of their 
own historical period. 

History, both sacred and profane, gives abundant 
evidence of the fact that cloth weaving was practiced 
in the most remote time of which we have any record. 
With the exception of synthetic fibres, the ancients 
had the same material with which to work as those 
commonly known today—our fibres of wool, hair, 
cotton, flax and silk are all descendants from original 
sources that to a greater or a lesser extent were 
available to the earliest weavers, and indeed, were 
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admired and treasured in practically the same ratio 
of value as they are today. 

If it is not possible to trace the actual process of 
weaving back to its first conception, it is not less diffi- 
cult to trace forms of weaving and other decorative 
processes by which a fabric became of greater interest 
and value, and thus more apt to be cared for and 
preserved. 

In attempting to trace a limited history of the 
development of fabric ornamentation throughout the 
ages, we are struck first of all by the fact that primi- 
tive design in itself is not an evidence of antiquity. 
The grotesque, the crude, the fantastic ornamentation, 
which we find frequently as a characteristic of people 
of limited cultural development is an indication only 
of the fact that their opportunities have either been 
severely circumscribed or that they have lacked the 
initiative to turn them to economic and cultural account. 

Having comprehended this general truth, we find 
it easy to reconcile the resemblance between the efforts 
of ornamentation of various primitive peoples in 
different sections of the world and pertaining to 
different periods of existence. In other words, the 
kindergarten stages of modern art development 
wherever and whenever they may be found have a 
certain crude resemblance to each other, indicating 
rather definitely that the beginnings of art, or to use 
the term here broadly comprehended as ornamentation, 
having a common inspiration in the human mind, are 
very much the same and subjected to very much the 
same influences wherever their first manifestations 
may have occurred. Moreover, wherever the tide of 
culture has risen high, the art efforts of a people have 
correspondingly taken on a refinement of motive and a 
grace of handling that seldom ever suffers a reaction 
to earlier and cruder forms. 

From age to age of every race, both by the 
development of native inspiration and by the inter- 
change of nation with nation, either by conquest or by 
commerce, of purely racial or national characteristics, 
a steady progress toward better and better forms of 
ornamental art has been maintained. 

The inspiration to ornament things of common 
household or tribal use was apparently implanted in 
mankind with the birth of the race. In its earliest 
out-croppings, this endeavor to give ornamental interest 
to tangible objects was naturally both in conception 
and in execution of the crudest character—a crudity 
which gave place by progressive stages through con- 
ventionalization to ultimate refinement. 

The skill of the hand undoubtedly lagged far 
behind the mental picture that the artist sought to 
reproduce so that it is fair to presume that many of 
the exaggerated figures found in old attempts of 
ornamental drawing are depicted in more ugly forms 
than those with which nature had endowed them, if 





indeed many of them were not figments of superstition 
and overwrought imagination. 

We find by a reasonable process of grouping that 
ornamentation is principally confined to six distinct 
inspirational divisions. These are: 

lst—Natural (floral or animal life), the delinea- 
tion of things actually seen, reproduced with such 
measure of skill as the artisan possessed. 

2nd—Conventional, a simplification and repetition 
of natural forms in orderly relationship, one’ to 
another. 

3rd—Architectural or structural, a development 
of pictorial representation of man-made creations, 
such as buildings, carvings, etc. 

4th—Geometrical, the use of squares, circles, 
oblongs, cameos, lozenges, straight lines and curves in 
uniform and symmetrical relationship for the purpose 
of creating a figured surface. 

5th—Historical, a picture story of events which 
loomed large in the thought or experience of individual 
or nation. 3 

6th—Fanciful or mythical, the formation of 
opposed masses of color, lines, curves or forms, which 
having no resemblance to anything having corporeal 
existence, can be classified in no other general division 
of ornamental creation. (To be continued.) 





THE §S. P. BROWN CO. ADD TO DRAPERY 
DEPARTMENT CHAIN 
iy S. P. Brown Co. who lease and operate a chain 
of furniture, floor-covering and drapery depart- 
ments in department stores, are making two additions 
to their chain, one in Mansfield, Ohio, with the Mans- 
field Dry Goods Co., who are enlarging their store to 
more than double its present size and the other with 
the Boston Store, Alliance, Ohio, who are also making 
a very large addition to their store. Both of these 
departments are to be opened early in October. A 
complete line of floor coverings, draperies, and lamps 
will be handled in both departments. The department 
at Mansfield, Ohio, is to be in charge of M. Zacks, at 
present with the company’s department at Canton, 
Ohio, and the Alliance department is to be managed 
by E. Schmidders, at present assistant manager in the 
company’s départment at Ft. Wayne, Ind. The com- 
pany is also in negotiation for several additional 
departments, some to. be opened in the near future. 





R. H. MACY & CO. INSTALL TEXTILE 
TESTING LABORATORY 

H. Macy & Co. have installed a completely- 

* appointed textile testing laboratory on the 15th 
floor of the store, which will be under the direction of 
expert technicians. The equipment includes machines 
for testing color fastness, dye purity, strength and 
character of fibres and wearing qualities of fabrics. 























A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF STRUCTURAL COMPLETENESS 


An. interior from the film play, “The Hunchback of Notre Dame”. The chandelier, sconces and torcheres 
were specially constructed at the studio. See text beginning page 99. 
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A DRAWING ROOM FOR PICTURE PURPOSES 


Everything but the ceiling. Note the domed roof of the conservatory, the electric fountain and iron grilled 
doors. See text on opposite -page, 
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Two examples of constructed interiors; on the left a scene in “Her Face Value”; on the right, “One Wild Week”. 


PICTURE FURNISHINGS PROMOTE GOOD TASTE 


HE motion picture play is undoubtedly one of the 

most powerful influences in the promotion of 
interest in the furnishing of fine home interiors. By 
its presentation of beautifully furnished ensembles as 
the environment for the story told in the play, the 
motion picture has arrogated to itself a position of 
authority in matters of interior decoration, and by 
reason of the fact that the average theater-goer never 
has an opportunity of seeing the real interiors of 
expensive homes, his conception of these homes is 
based upon the settings of interiors as shown upon 
the screen. “And why not,” one may say, “are these 
interiors not the actual rooms and furniture belonging 
to wealthy people who accord the moving picture 
makers the courtesy of using their homes in the mak- 
ing of pictures?” 

Being “real” interiors, the furnishings must be 
the authentic good taste of their wealthy and cultured 
owners and, as such, an emulating public, completely 
wrong in its conception of the actuality of these 
interiors, is apt to be sometimes led astray in its 
admiration of the taste exhibited in circles of society 
to which it has not personal access. 

It need not take away the glamor of authenticity 
for us to reveal the fact that many of these impres- 
sively “real” interiors are after all but well-appointed 
and well-staged “reel” interiors. As a matter of fact, 
it is much more to the credit of the moving picture 
interests that in their endeavor to create real atmo- 
sphere they have brought the imitation so close to the 
actual that even an expert would find it difficult to 
determine whether the pictured interior walls that 
surround the acts of a moving play, exist in actual 
fact in some palatial mansion, or have been merely 





On the right a scene from “The Hunchback of Notre Dame”. 


erected to simulate a room by the assembling of stage 
properties in a studio. 

We recall sometime ago having published the 
statement that “no expense was spared in order to 
produce correct historic backgrounds and costuming 
for period plays.” In the production of a scene for 
“Rigoletto,” upwards of $20,000 was spent in the 
gathering and installation of the elements of the scene. 
In the production of “The Assassination of The Duc 
De Guise”, the very book which was held in the hand 
of the Duc at the time of his assassination was held 
in the hand of the person who played the character for 
the making of the film. Perhaps any other book would 
have answered the purpose just as well, but the fact 
that this actual book was procured is an illustratiom 
of the length to which scene producers will go in the 
effort to obtain correct properties. 

In the supervising of the arrangement of “movie” 
interiors, the critic is not infrequently a trained 
interior decorator, who has at his command immense 


: 
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stores of authentic furnishings, which may be used for 
the staging of correct backgrounds. In addition to 
these stores of real antiques, gathered and maintained 
purely for the purpose of acting as stage properties by 
collectors who make a business of catering to the film 
stage, modern production methods may be called upon 
for the purpose of supplying in quantity those things 
of remote antiquity which it is not possible to procure 
either in quantity or in character. 

In the staging of “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” it was necessary to employ a considerable 
quantity of real wrought-iron accessories—torcheres, 
candelabra, gates, etc—which with the methods of 
hand forging that were in vogue at the time the orig- 
inals were made, would have taken a tremendous 
amount of time and would have been exorbitantly 
expensive. 

By bringing into use, the facilities of an oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting outfit in the hands of a 
practical operator, the various ornamental iron fix- 
tures were wholly fabricated at the studio of the pro- 
ducing company, Fixtures, that in the ordinary course 
of hand forging would have consumed days, were thus 
assembled in a few hours from authentic designs 
where it would have béen practically impossible to 
have found a sufficient number of original units. 

Modern machinery processes in connection with 


woodwork are availed of in the construction of fac- 
simile panelling which in the old hand-wrought days 
would have represented the effort of months, 

Thus while these elaborate interiors are not “real” 
in the sense that they are actual homes, there is such 
close attention to detail and such a thorough relation- 
ship of type and period that these “reel” interiors are 
no less worthy because of the fact that they partake 
of the fiction of the stage and are fashioned for the 
realm of make believe. 





A GUIDE TO NEW YORK’S ART 
A BooK of extraordinary value for out-of-town visi- 

tors to New York has just been re-issued by the 
Arts Council of the City of New York. It is a pocket 
size guide entitled “Art in New, York” and is said to 
be the “only inclusive directory of the many works of 
art, museums, societies, clubs and schools devoted to 
the arts in New York City.” The form in which the 
book has been prepared, dividing the city into sections 
and giving also a classified catalogue of particular 
buildings, statues, etc., will enable visitors to make 
conservative use of their time, permitting a discrimina- 
tive selection of the points of interest to which they 
may desire to pay chief attention. The book is on 
sale at book and department stores and also at the 
various museums. 


The absence of a ceiling in no wise diminishes the character value of this “movie” interior: Note the huge 
proportions of the room as indicated by the relative size of the furniture. 
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Assembled furniture and furnishings which are the work of students at the Lincoln High 

School, Los Angeles, where it is recognized that the competent cabinet makers, upholsterers, 

etc. of the future can come only from the present younger generation and where adequate 
steps in this generation’s training are being taken. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINED WORKMEN 


F THERE is such a thing as an industry suffering 
from growing pains, that condition is a more or less 
accurate description of the state of health of the 
upholstery industry. 
Practically every magazine of general household 
circulation that appeals to the 
feminine mind has its page 


smaller eastern cities stated that he could easily do 
double the amount of business he was doing if he ‘had 
the “force” to handle it. ‘As a consequence,” said he, 
“a tremendous re-upholstering business, consuming 
yards and yards of materials, simply goes by the board. 
The people either put up 
with their old stuff or when 





or section devoted to an ex- 
ploitation of the subject of 
interior furnishings; almost 
every big city newspaper has 
its question box, its column 
or its home economics page, 
promoting the same subject ; 
radio broadcasting is also 
cognizant of the desire for 
information concerning the 
interior appointments of a 
home. With all this promo- 
tion of opportunity and wide- 
spread interest in the subject, 








the industry as a whole finds 
itself absolutely unable from 
the standpoint of personnel 
to adequately cope with the 
demands that are being cre- 
ated. There are not enough upholsterers, not enough 
drapery cutters, not enough drapery sewers, to come 
anywhere near supplying the volume of expert work- 
manship that the needs of modern homes have created. 

Just a day or two ago, a buyer in one of our 


Other examples of student work at the Lincoln High 

School; Los Angeles. The instructors are Geo. W. 

MacKenzie,’ mechanic arts, Fred Beach and. Harold 

Butler, cabinet making. and Alexander MacKenzie, 
upholstering. 


they can afford it, throw it 
away and buy new. I have 
orders,” he continued, “for 
elaborate draperies. I have 
not a man who can cut them 
and although I urged one of 
my outside force to attend 
your drapery-cutting school, 
he could not be persuaded to 
do so.” 

This buyer’s experience 
is by no means unique. We 
get inquiries from all over 
the country for trained em- 
ployees and the supply is so 
grossly inadequate that even 
those who do have the train- 
ing are made unstable and 
finicky because of the fre- 
quent opportunities they have for changing their 
places of employment. 

As we see it, the great upholstery fabric, furni- 
ture, floor covering and wall paper distributing indus- 
tries have fallen down on the job. 
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We can well imagine that the wholesale branches 
of the trade will immediately repudiate any share of 
the deficiency. “What have we to do,” they will say, 
“with furnishing the retail trade with mechanics to 
upholster furniture, to cut draperies, etc. We have 
enough troubles of our own. That is the retailers’ 
task.” Well, so it is, and so far as we are aware the 
retailer has not as yet asked any assistance of whole- 
sale firms but the fact remains that unless some way is 
found of helping the retailer overcome help deficiencies, 
there will be a serious impairment of logical business 
growth. 

An equally vigorous protest against the charge of 
negligence will be voiced by retailers. “We are not to 
blame for the lack of trained help. We are offering 
every inducement to increase our staffs—good employ- 
ment and good wages. What more can we do? We 
cannot make mechanics and the demand exceeds the 
supply.” To our mind, the fault and the remedy of 
the condition is suggested in that phrase “We cannot 
make mechanics.” 

Why cannot an industry that suffers for lack of 
trained help undertake a broad and complete plan of 
help training? Why cannot they set about the cultiva- 
tion of the present school generation so that by using 
the trained heads and hands that now exist, the skill 
of a worker may become that of a teacher and a dozen 
may learn where but one now serves? 

For instance, according to the statistics of United 
States public schools in the years of 1923 and 1924, 
the last figures available, there were 5,617,149 boys 
and 5,617,017 girls enrolled in day schools, with an 
average daily attendance of 9,295,942. In addition to 
these, there were enrolled in night schools 782,634, 
ranging in quantity from 105,146 for the State of 
California to but 17 for the State of Montana. 


To provide equipment and housing for these 
students there is in use $3,744,780,714 worth of 


material, an average of $154 worth of material per 
pupil. 

These statistics are quoted with a purpose for we 
believe that the time has come in the history of the 
American public school system when trades and occu- 
pations must occupy a larger and larger place in 
general education. 

The principal purpose of education as we see 
it is to provide the individual with equipment that 
promotes good citizenship and prepares for the earning 
of a livelihood. For centuries, the idea of education 
stopped with the three “R’s”—reading, writing and 
arithmetic. These were the essentials and in rural 
districts, even these were studied on a part time 
basis, literally between crops. 

In more recent years, school curricula has been 
considerably broadened and a certain smattering of 
mechanical practice in the form of domestic science 
for girls and manual training for boys has been rather 
generally practiced. Necessity, the mother of inven- 
tion, now seems to point a way to a definite inclusion 
of complete trade training, either as an evening course 
or as an extension course to take the place of high 
school for that large body of youth who at the high 
school age are diverted to business or trade pursuits. 

The way has been definitely pointed out by certain 
progressive trade schools. We have frequently 
referred to the work carried out at The Murray Hill 
Trade School in New York and at The Textile High 
School, where about 150 metropolitan district appren- 
tices are gathered in night classes every week of the 
school year to be taught by competent teachers the 
advanced elements of upholstery trade practice that 
are not commonly met with in their shop apprentice- 
ship. . 

In Los Angeles also, in connection with The 
Lincoln High School, the Mechanic Arts Department 
is an example of what can be done to supplement the 

training carried out in the trades. At this 











school, a furniture and upholstery course has 
been in operation for three years and has been 
so popular that it is now offered in both the 
day and evening classes. Thus, the feasibility 
of trade instruction in public schools has 
already been demonstrated. 

Perhaps there are hundreds of other 
schools that are doing similar things but, even 
so, with twelve million boys and girls attending 
schools, that in buildings and equipment repre- 
sents an investment of nearly four billion 
dollars the possibilities of development along 
trade educational lines, have not even been 

(Continued on page 138) 





The work of trained students in cabinet making 
and upholstering at the Lincoln High School, 





Los Angeles. 
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CARPET TERMINOLOGY CLARIFIED 


HE publishers of this magazine have been criticized 

at different times for not including in questionnaires 
and in literature concerning the carpet industry, the 
terms Tapestry-Brussels and Wilton-Velvet. 

In the 1922 “Hand Book of the Upholstery and 
Allied Trades,” recognition of the fact that the term 
Wilton-Velvet had obtained a certain currency in the 
trade was given in a paragraph as follows: 

“Wilton-Velvet, a trade name applied to a velvet 
carpet or rug, which in no sense differs from other 
velvets in method of manufacture.” 


In our “Story of Floor Coverings” which ran in ° 


this magazine for 3 years (September 1923 through 
August, 1926), while all other types of carpet were 
covered no mention was made of Tapestry-Brussels 
nor of Wilton-Velvet because of the fact that these 
names were considered to be trade names, having no 
significance other than that expressed by the proper 
names—tapestry and velvet. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the 
adoption of a series of definitions by The Better 
Business Bureau of New York City concurred in 
subsequently by a meeting of rug and carpet manu- 
facturers last Fall but not released for publication 
until this Summer. The substance of the bulletin 
released by The Better Business Bureau is as follows: 

“It has been the experience of this Bureau that 
confusion has sometimes resulted from the inaccurate 
usage of certain rug terms. For example, many rugs 
advertised as Wilton were found to be Velvet. Rugs 
described as “Wilton-Velvet” have not been a com- 
bination of the Wilton and 


“WiLton—A Wilton is a wool or worsted cut- 
pile fabric containing from two to six colors, woven 
on a Wilton loom.. This loom is equipped with a 
Jacquard attachment and achieves the pattern by 
means of punched stencils which control the selection 
of colors drawn over a wire, one color at a time, from 
frames of individual spools of skein-dyed yarn; the 
threads not selected by the Jacquard to make the 
pattern will always be found buried throughout the 
center of the fabric. 

“BrusseLS—A Brussels has the same characteris- 
tics and is made by the same method of manufacture 
as a Wilton. It is woven on a loom having a Jacquard 
attachment, the colors being picked up, one at a time, 
the balance remaining ‘dead’ in the center of the 
fabric. The loops forming the pile, however, are 
uncut, which is the only difference between a Wilton 
and a Brussels. 

“AXMINSTER—An Axminster is a wool pile 
fabric, having any number of colors in combination 
with a cotton and jute, or linen, backing. The dyed 
yarns for each row of tufts are wound around spools 
which are as wide as the fabric to be woven; the 
spools then being arranged in sequence on an over- 
head vertical-rotating chain. As each spool is revolved 
into place, the ends of its colored threads are inserted 
under and around the warp, formed into a V-shaped 
row, and held in place by a shot of filler. 

“CHENILLE—A Chenille is a wool pile fabric, 
reinforced with cotton and jute, or hair, the pile and 
backing being woven separately. The woven pile is 

(Continued on page 138) 





Velvet weaves as the name 
might imply, but for the most 
part were simply Velvet. In 
a few cases rugs described as 
Wilton-Velvet have been made 
by a special process and should 
have been described by a dis- 
tinctive name of their own. 

“Likewise some rugs have 
been improperly described as 
‘Tapestry-Brussels’. A Tapes- 
try rug is made by a different 
process than is the Brussels 
although it has a somewhat 
similar appearance when com- 
pleted. 





There is an interesting rug on 
exhibition at the headquarters of 
the Near East Relief. It is called 
the “Rug. of Gratitude” and was 
made by all of the villagers of 
Safian, a town in Persia, in return 
for aid given by relief workers in 
the locality. 

















A HARMONIOUS GROUPING IN A CALIFORNIA HOME 
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OF WHAT USE ARE GOVERNMENT STA- 
TISTICS IN THE UPHOLSTERY TRADES? 
6 bane is a vast amount of time, money and energy 

spent in the collecting of statistics which are either 
insufficient or misleading. 

We all know that the mohair velour business has 
grown tremendously but the statistics given by the 
United States Government have nothing on the subject. 

We do know that in California alone, there are 
150,000 mohair goats and the annual clip amounts to 
about 750,000 pounds. The entire country produces 
12,000,000 pounds and imports as much more., But 
there are no statistics which tell the production of 
mohair velour. 


Following are some Government statistics : 


Manufactured in the U. S. 

Cotton Denim (1925)—180,492,000 sq. yds. Value, 
$46,092,000. 

Cotton Tapestries (1925)—15,737,000 sq. yds. Value, 
$17,390,000. 

Cotton Plush, Velvet and Velveteen (1925)— 
33,478,000 sq. yds. Value, $40,679,000. 

Silk Velvet (1925)—6,078,000 sq. yds. Value, 
$14,525,000. 

Silk Fringes, Gimps, Braides and Binding (1925). 
Value, $21,307,000. 

Silk Plush (1925) 1,697,881 sq. yds. Value, $4,224,500. 

Silk Upholstery Goods and Tapestries (1925) 
2,675,151 sq. yds. Value $5,037,238. 

Wool Upholstery Goods and Sundries (1925) 
17,162,000 sq. yds. Value, $34,114,000. 


Upholstery Leather (1926)—601,000 hides used in its 
production. 
Imports to the U. S. in 1926: 
Mohair Yarns—327,000 lbs. Value, $372,000. 
Mohair Fabrics—40,000 Ibs. Value, $79,000. 
Exports from the VU. S. in 1926: 
Wool and Mohair Fabrics—433,000 Ibs. Value $872,000. 


According to the 1925 Government statistics, 
there were 33,478,000 sq. yds. of cotton plush and 
velvet manufactured in the United States, valued at 
$40,679,000. But here again, there is no analysis of 
how much goes into the upholstery trade. 

The Government estimates for the same year that 
the production of silk upholstery goods and tapestries 
amounted to $5,037,238, and wool upholstery goods 
and sundries amounted to $34,114,000; but we do not 
know what “wool upholstery goods” means or what 
“sundries” may include—possibly wool plushes or 
mohair. Indeed, these statistics, while representing a 
vast amount of labor, do not appear to have any prac- 
tical value. In many cases, they overlap. 

What does the classification “silk upholstery 
goods and Tapestries” mean? Wouldn’t the term “silk 
upholstery goods” include tapestries and everything of 
silk used in the upholstery trade? Why add specifically 
“and tapestries’? ‘And why give to wool upholstery 
goods and sundries a valuation of $34,114,000 without 
explanation ? 














A charming nursery. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


5 we mattress and upholstered furniture licensing 
measures passed by the last California Legislature 
have been placed into effect, with the directing forces 
headed by Charles F. Hayden, chief of the Division of 
Weights and Measures. The new law was sponsored 
by the manufacturers of mattresses and upholstered 
furniture to prevent mislabeling, the selling of second- 
hand goods for new articles and to forestall the use of 
inferior products. 

Philip Krim has engaged in business at 907 Post 
Street, San Francisco, as the Furniture Slip Cover 
Company, planning to manufacture slip covers exclu- 
sively. 





C. J. Hilgers, veteran Pacific Coast floor, coverings 
man, has established headquarters at the Plaza Hotel, 
San Francisco. In addition to handling carpets and 
rugs he has the drapery fabric lines of the Mace 
Manufacturing Co. 

The Crawford-Scanlon Co., which opened for 
business at 554 Mission Street, San Francisco, a few 
months ago, under the management of P. V. Timoney, 
has made some extensive additions to its lines of late. 
It is now carrying a line of high-grade brocades and 
damasks, as well as tapestries, table scarfs and wrought 
iron curtain fixtures. 

Earl Miller, formerly with the decorative depart- 
ment of the John Breuner Company, San Francisco, 
is now with Frank Drake, 1022 Geary Street. 

Charles S. Darling, decorative furnishings, with 
sample rooms and offices at 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, visited the trade in the southern part of the State 
late in September and will make a business trip to 
New York before returning home. 

Frank A. O’Connell, in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Stroheim & Romann, visited the trade in 
the Pacific Northwest late in September. 

Charles Prins, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
who recently became the representative of the Con- 
solidated Trimming Company in this territory, has 
completed his initial trip through the Pacific North- 
west. 

William D. McCann, head of the decorative con- 
cern bearing his name, has returned to his San Fran- 
cisco headquarters from a trip to Europe on which he 
made heavy purchases, some of which have already 
been received. 

FE. A. Kammann, who returned recently to 
M. Friedman & Co., San Francisco, as manager of the 
decorative department, is making an Eastern buying 
trip. 

Some extensive changes have been made of late in 
the drapery department of the Redlick-Newman Co., 
San Francisco, of which A. Aulidge is manager. The 





location has been changed and more space is being 
devoted to it than formerly. 

Al Porch, who has been conducting an office at 
833 Market Street, and Arthur Hollander, who has 
been conducting a retail business in upstairs quarters 
at 973 Market Street, San Francisco, have joined 
forces and a cut order carpet business will be featured. 

George McGrouther and Richard Walsh, who 
recently opened a drapery department in Margett’s, 
San Francisco, have since opened a similar department 
in the Oakland branch of Margett’s, with Mr. Walsh 
in charge. 

John Breuner, head of the John Breuner Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has returned from a year’s stay 
in Europe with Mrs. Breuner and their two daughters. 

Arrangements have been made for completely 
refurnishing and redecorating the Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, at a cost of about one million dollars. 
[he work will commence at an early date. 

The Turko-Persian Rug, Inc. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a. capital stock of 
$10,000 by Arthur Scott, Fred R. Rice and John G. 
Weir. 

The firm of McRoskey & Co., manufacturers of 
bedding and upholstered furniture, has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$50,000, the directors being C. P. Lamar, M. Reveles 
and L. H. McRoskey. 

Sherwood Swan, managing director of Hale Bros., 
Inc., San Francisco, has resigned his post after nine- 
teen years of service with the firm, retiring because of 
ill health. He entered the employ of the firm as gen- 
eral office clerk and later became secretary-treasurer 
of the Whitthorne & Swan Department Store in Oak- 
land, which took over the business of Hale Bros. in 
that city. The Oakland store became a part of the 
Hale Bros. corporation two years ago and Mr. Swan 
became vice-president and director. 

The Johnson Furniture Studios, 1308 Burlingame 
Avenue, Burlingame, Cal., has added an interior deco- 
rating department. 

The store of J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, Cal., 
has been greatly enlarged and the drapery department 
has been given a new location and much more space 
than formerly. A department for the making of lamp 
shades has been added. 

A decorative shop has been opened at Pine and 
Susana Streets, Martinez, Cal., by Mrs. A. F. Brady. 

Mildred T. Tinkham has published a notice of the 
dissolution of the firm of Tinkham & Johnson, Los 
Angeles, interior decorating and furniture. 

Charles E. Stephens, for years buyer of furniture 
for Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, has tendered his 


resignation, but has not announced plans for the 
future. 


T. A. CHURCH. 
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INTERIORS ON THE SS. S. ILE DE FRANCE 


Top left, Main Entrance and Grand Staircase, first class; Top right, Corner of Grand Salon, first class; Center 

left, first class, Children’s Play Room set for Punch and Judy Performance; Center right, second class Lounge 

(note indirect cornice lighting) ; Lower left, Suite Compiegne, Sitting Room, first class; Lower right, Bedroom 
of same suite. See text on page 110. 
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INTERIORS ON THE S&S. S. ILE DE FRANCE 


Top left, Bedroom of Grand Suite de Luxe; Top right, another Bedroom of same suite; Center left, Drawing 
Room of Grand Suite de Luxe; Center Right, Dining Room of same suite; Lower left, Bedroom of Grand 
Suite de Luxe; Lower right, Sitting Room of Suite St. Germaine. See text on page 110. 
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THE TREADWAY COLLECTION 


HE new antique shop opened at Gimbel Brothers 
is the latest department of this character estab- 
lished in the dry goods trade. It only shows that 
public interest in the subject has become universal, 
otherwise the department stores would not go into it. 
Yet all this sort of thing that is now bringing 
tremendous prices was sold for a song or thrown out 
for useless junk forty 
years ago. 

Up in the Berkshires, 
there is a delightful old 
inn, The Red Lion Inn, 
owned by Heaton I. Tread- 
way; its full of antiques, 
not for sale but consti- 
tuting the necessary fur- 
nishings. 

The house is one of 
the oldest in Stockbridge. 
The rear rooms were used 
as Colonel Edwards’ store. 
Colonel Edwards was the 
grandson of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The little office 
building is of historic in- 
terest. It once belonged 
to the famous Field fam- 
ily, among whom was 
Cyrus Field who laid the 
first Trans-Atlantic Cable. 
Queen Victoria’s message 
of congratulation was re- 
ceived in this office. 

When the place was 
re-furnished not so many 
years ago, economy was a 
necessity and many of the 
things that were purchased 
were bought second-hand. 
But they were always 
bought with discrimina- 
tive taste, and it is inter- 
esting today when prices 
have gone sky-high to 
note the original cost of 
some of the pieces which constitute one of the finest 
collections in this country, not so much in value but in 
variety. 

The Dutch marquetry cabinet and desk was bought 
for $50 from the John Jacob Astor estate. It is an 
authenticated museum piece and worth thousands. 

The sideboard underneath the .collection of tea- 
pots is a delightful Hepplewhite piece, purchased for 








— 








Dutch Marquetry Sideboard and Cabinet which sold for $50. 


$3.50. Two thousand dollars would be cheap for it 
today. The name of the maker “William Whitehead 
of New York City” printed on a paster still adheres 
to the inside of one of the drawers. 

The collection includes thousands of pieces of 
china and old textiles, mirrors, clocks and everything 
is authentic, 

Mr. Treadway is a 
delightful raconteur, and 
tells the story of his 
“Aunt Mert”: 

“Aunt Mert and her 
husband purchased the 
Inn away back in 1862. 
Aunt Mert always had a 
kind word for everyone 
and quite a sense of 
humor. I well remember 
one of her favorite stories. 
Two collectors of antiques 
were at the opera, and in 
spite of the loud music 
were comparing sofas they 
owned. Suddenly the 
music stopped and the 
audience received the full 
benefit of the discussion— 
‘My front feet are beauti- 
fully carved with a claw 
and ball.’ 

“It was Aunt Mert 
who made the standing 
bargains with the old road 
peddlers—‘fifty cents for 
any teapot and a dollar 
for any mirror.’ Even at 
that, they sometimes stuck 
her.” 








But her collection of 
teapots grew steadily till 
it is now probably the 
largest collection in 
America. 

It is the dream of 
every collector that some 
day, somewhere, he will discover a great “find”, and 
while the possibilities are becoming more and more 
remote, the hope eternal still lingers. 

A month ago, Mr. Milton Einstein of the 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills found an old table up in 
Harlem. The parts were all there and when the 
cabinet-maker engaged to restore the piece discovered 
it was a Seventeenth Century English walnut, gateleg 
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A fine Hepplewhite piece which was rescued from the junk 
heap at $3.50. 


table, he offered Mr. Einstein $250 for it. Since then 
Mr. Einstein has refused $2,000. The piece was on 
exhibition at the James A. Hearn centenary celebra- 


tion. Cc. &. ¢. 


THE ILE DE FRANCE ILLUSTRATIONS 

A’ THE time that the new French S.S. [le de France 

was in New York on her maiden voyage, it was 
not possible to take photographs of all of the extraor- 
dinary decorative features the boat contained. In the 
August UPHOLSTERER we published a number of illus- 
trations from the first series of photographs—all that 
were available at that time. 

On the second arrival of the boat in New York, 
a number of other photographs were taken and from 
these we have made a further selection to present to 
our readers at this time. 

The rooms represented in the series shown on 
pages 107 and 108, are of the formal private suites and 
indicate in the luxurious character of their furnishings, 
the fact that there is the same attention to finishing 
detail, the same modernity of art inspiration and the 
same disregard of expense in creating luxurious and 
artistic furniture, wall treatments and lighting equip- 
ment that is characteristic of the more public salons. 
Each of the illustrations shown herewith merits the 
most careful study because in many instances there are 
elements of interest that do not at first strike the eye. 
For instance, in the twelve pictures shown there is not 
one that has a visible type of lighting fixture that can 
be recognized as such. Most of the lighting is of the 
indirect type through translucent ceiling or wall units, 
aiming we presume at a condition of general illumina- 
tion in each case that makes unnecessary the definite 
units of specific illumination. 





It is also interesting to examine the types of 
furniture shown, which are in most cases representa- 
tive of art moderne types and principally of stuffed- 
over character. 


The wall treatments also are unique, following no 





particular coherent scheme but utilizing panels, pic- 
tures and the grains of exotic woods, somewhat indis- 
criminately but always with an appreciation of balance, 
of form and proportion. 

Truly, the Jie de France is the last word as an 
exposition of the character and trend of French art 
moderne. 





CONSULT OUR BACK NUMBER FILES 


MO times in recent months, we have received 
requests for back numbers of THE UPHOLSTERER 
& INTERIOR DECORATOR containing particular stories or 
sections from a running series of articles that have 
come to the attention of a reader sometime after they 
have been published. Such requests are gratifyingly 
complimentary of the articles desired and it is unfor- 
tunate that we so frequently find it impossible to 
comply with the demand for back numbers. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that the com- 
plete files of our magazine are available for reference 
or for the copying of any specific article at our offices. 
In this way, important material missed at the time of 
publication may be perused and notes may be taken 
to supply information not readily available in any 
other form. Whatever the subject you wish to refer 
back to in THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
every convenience will be placed at your disposal in 
our office to make the material available for referefice. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 
* SEPTEMBER 27th, twenty members and friends 
of The Upholstery Association of America 
enjoyed a splendid day’s outing and golf tournament 
on the links of the Clearview Golf Club at Bayside, 
‘.. 2. 

The day was perfect, the company congenial, and 
while no remarkable golf records were broken, the 
day afforded a splendid opportunity for social recrea- 
tion and wholesome exercise. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: for the best 
card of 4’s (belt buckle) Edward C. Kenton; for the 
best card of 5’s (funnel and cork screw) George H. 
McLaughlin ; kickers handicap (Zipper bag) Joseph 
Halloran; first foursome (pitcher) R. T. Montague; 
second foursome (bon bon dish) Edward C. Kenton; 
third foursome (flask) Edward J. Follis; fourth four- 
some (plate) John T. Byrne. 

For the qualifying round, the scores turned in 
were as follows: Tibbals, 89; McLaughlin, 90; 
Emmett, 95; Montague, 95; Firth, 96; Kenton, 97; 
Dinan, 98; Meyer, 106; Hunt, 110; Halloran, 111; 
Follis, 112; Byrne, 113; Bomann, 115; Fernandes, 
120; Mosser, 121; Stephenson, 125; Hall, 126; Ocken- 
don, 129; Hill, 129; Long, 133. 














I BELIEVE IN TEAM WORK 


S A BOY, it was my good fortune over a period of 
%E Ns) years to witness the performance day in and day out 
se] of a team of horses that three times each day 
snapped a two and a half ton load from a standing 
start up two short steep hills, with a fifty yard level space between 
the bottom of one and the top of the next one. The mating of this 





particular team was not a result of selection—one was a high- 
spirited, lean, saddle-horse type, the other was considerably heavier, 
slower of temperament with the bad habits and peevish disposition 
of a “biter”. Yet, because of the absolute co-relation of effort and 
by the complete unity of their combined weight and willingness, 
“they handled the load” in a way that many a time made passersby 
stop in admiration. From a seat beside the driver who handled 
this team, I got my first impressions of the meaning of “team 
work.” 


I believe in a team work that obliterates personal differences 
for the sake of “handling the load.” 


I believe in the proper team work spirit through which the 
individual gives “all”, irrespective of the weight the team mate 
puts into the collar. 


I believe in the spontaneity of response that brings team 
members into the collar at the same critical moment of starting 
and throughout the length of the pull. 


I believe in a team work- that oblivious of differing of 
talent, measures success by accomplishment, not by effort. 


I believe in the team work that whatever the weight of each 
in the collar, every last ounce of effort is thrown into the pull and 
success is equally shared. 


I believe in team work. TS. 
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THE LECTURE HALL OF THE CASA ITALIANA 


See text on opposite page. 
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The Main Hall. 


THE OPENING OF THE CASA ITALIANA 


HE Casa Italiana on Columbia University ground 

at Amsterdam Avenue and 117th Street was 
opened on October 12th, a notable contribution to the 
educational facilities of this great New York university. 
Casa Italiana is the work of Americans of Italian birth 
or antecedents, and the ground extending 100 ft. on 
Amsterdam Avenue and 40 ft. on 117th Street cost 
$260,000 and was donated by the University. 


The building itself, (XV Century) was under- 
written by Paterno Brothers and Anthony Campagna, 
the architects being McKim, Meade and White, and 
the cost nearly a half million dollars. 

We mention these sums to indicate somewhat the 
character of the enterprise. 

The furnishings and decorations were all under- 
taken by an executive committee under the direction 














The Reception Room. 
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of Captain Eugene J. Orsenigo. The plans have been 
approved by the Italian Ambassador and by the King 
and Queen of Italy and Premier Mussolini. 

The underlying object of the Casa Italiana is to 
give to the University and to its students from all 
over the United States, an intelligent grasp of the 
broad subject of Italian art, literature and culture. 

The King and Queen of Italy and Premier Musso- 
lini have personally assured Captain Orsenigo of their 
great interest in the work and will send from seven 
palaces in as many cities of Italy, important furnish- 
ings for the great lecture hall, the two reception rooms 
and the main hall. 

Captain Orsenigo found wherever he went in 
Italy, a very great interest in the work and believes 
it will be an important, authoritative source of infor- 
mation and inspiration to all in the decorative trades. 

Apart from the five important feature rooms— 
lecture room, library, main hall and two. reception 
rooms, the building will contain twenty-seven other 
rooms, some of them rooms which will be given over 
to attaches or professors. 

Recently Dr. Charles Paterno contributed a 
library. of books valued at $50,000. -Apart from any 
educational influence, the work of the Casa Italiana 
constitutes a valuable influence for international cor- 


diality and for the better citizenship of those who have 
come to us to make their home here. 

And with men of Captain Orsenigo’s calibre on 
the executive committee, the trade can rest well 
assured that the Casa Italiana will be of direct artistic 
value to students of the Italian arts. 





BUSINESS PROBLEMS COMMITTEE 
PROGRESSING 

amet the vacation period, which makes it 

practically impossible to get together a completely 
representative body of any industry in the Summer 
months, the committee appointed last May by the 
Upholstery Association of America to constitute a 
Committee on Business Problems, has been getting 
vigorously to work. 

E. C. Kenton, chairman of the committee, has 
enlisted the interest of a considerable number’ of rep- 
resentative firms, who recognize the necessity for 
creating a vehicle through which existing evils can 
be discussed and movements initiated for the general 
benefit of the industries represented by the association. 
The fact that membership on the committee is not 
confined to members of the association is an indication 
of the broad-mindedness, which should characterize 
any movement for industrial improvement. 











The Library at the Casa Italiana. 








See text on preceding page and above. 
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1. What is the difference between frieze and 
frise? 

Technically, there is a considerable difference 
although it has become a common practice in the trade 
to treat the terms as being synonymous, although there 
is a question as to whether or not when the French 
pronunciation is used it would not be more correct to 
stick to the French spelling which is frisé. 

2.:Is the frame of upholstered furniture usually 
of the same wood as the exposed wood surfaces? 

No, except in the case of irregularly shaped and 
carved frames, in which case it is sometimes more 
economical to make the frames of a single piece rather 
than to build up those parts which have exposed sur- 
faces and are therefore of a better character of wood. 

3. Is rococo always used as a term of opprobrium 
in describing a work of art? 

Not necessarily. Rococo, referring to the rock 
and shell type of ornament, common to the period of 
Louis XIV, is technically a descriptive term, neither 
complimentary nor disparaging. If the term is applied 
by someone to whom rococo forms are distasteful, its 
application by them carries an uncomplimentary ref- 
erence—purely a matter of personal interpretation. 

4. What is the difference between lacquer and 
enamel? 

This is a difficult distinction to define because in 
recent years a distinguishing characteristic between the 
two terms has been obliterated by modern finishing 
developments. Both substances indicated by these 
terms are employed for the purpose of imparting a 
hard, glossy surface to objects of household utility 
and decoration; sometimes, applied in the clear state 
without color and at other times carrying a consider- 
able body of color and definitely opaque. There is a 
chemical distinction governed by the component sub- 
stances which enter into an enamel or a lacquer and 
generally speaking, enamel for furniture, interior 
woodwork or things of wooden construction has a 
varnish base that has been colored by the addition of 
finely-ground pigment. 





HAVE YOU EVER WONRVERGEL: 


5. Is there any way of preventing the veneer of a 
piece of antique furniture from warping or blistering 
when taken from its original home in an old coal-stove 
heated house and subjected to the different atmosphere 
of steam-heated flats? 

Practically speaking—no. Frequent changes of 
temperature which occur in our super-heated living 
apartments will eventually be destructive of prac- 
tically all surfaces. The more even the temperature 
as regards dampness, excessive dryness, heat and 
cold, the longer will be postponed the period of 
disintegration. 

6. Is there any difference in the meaning of the 
terms “laminated” and “built-up” as applied to lumber? 

Practically none, as both in their broad interpre- 
tations refer to material of the same sort. 

7. Why is it that the high quality wool rug has a 
sheen which is lacking in cheaper grades? Is this 
sheen applied or is it inherent in the wool yarn from 
which the rug is woven? 

There are two reasons: First, because the higher 
grade wools of the more expensive types of floor 
coverings have a better character which is discernible 
both in appearance and in feel; Second, the finer 
quality yarns are susceptible to a form of finishing 
that imparts an added lustre to the natural sheen. In 
oriental rugs this occurs during the process called 
washing so that a washed rug very frequently has a 
higher sheen than one that has not been so treated. 
It should always be remembered that a rug composed 
of angora fleece has naturally a higher sheen than one 
composed of sheep fleece. 

8. In a “silk” rug, is both warp and weft of real 
silk? 

Reference here is probably to a very rare type of 
mat, sometimes found in Persia, the pile of which is 
composed of silk. We have seen rugs of this character 
of which both warp and weft contained silk in varying 
proportions. We have, however, not seen many such 
and it is our belief that they are very.rare. 

9. Quick finishing by the use of the new lacquer 
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and duco or similar colors sometimes brings its own 
troubles because if accidentally brought in contact 
with fabrics, duco and lacquer create a stain that no 
ordinary solvent will remove. What can be done as a 
remedy? 

If a cleaner composed of 2 ounces of acetone, 
2 ounces of ethyl acetate and 1 ounce amyl acetate, 
be applied, the spot may be dissolved and completely 
removed without serious injury. 

A cleaning solution that can be recommended for 
all purposes except for use on rayon, is composed of 
Y, pint wood alcohol, % pound ether, % pound chloro- 
form, % pound carbon tetrachloride. Mix the volatile 
liquids and add a little at a time with shaking or 
stirring, 4% pound Conti castile soap which has been 
thoroughly dissolved in one pint of soft water. 
Finally add % teaspoonful of common salt and stir 
until dissolved. This is said to be an excellent general- 
purpose cleaner and stain solvent. 

10. In large public buildings having painted walls, 
a correspondent has seen a surface mixture applied, 
looking something like buttermilk, which it was said 
had the two-fold advantage of dulling the surface of 
the paint to an even tone and of being completely 
removable when dirty without in any way affecting the 
surface of the paint. What is this substance and how 
is it applied? 

The substance referred to, as an overcoating for 
painted walls, may be either of two satisfactory solu- 
tions. Strained buttermilk can be brushed over the 
wall and being transparent is not visible and does not 
in any way change the color of an oil-painted wall. A 
starch coat, however, is more readily available and 
answers the same purpose. A handful of laundry 
starch is put in a pail and stirred with just enough 
cold water to thoroughly dissolve the starch. Boiling 
water is then poured upon the starch while being 
stirred until it thickens up to a jelly consistency and 
becomes clear. Cold water is now added until the con- 
sistency is of the thickness of milk. This mixture is 
then brushed over the painted wall and creates an 
invisible, transparent coating, which may be washed 
off and renewed as often as desired during the life of 
the paint. It should be added, however, that a starched 
job is not worth while over a thin or poorly painted 
job because it will magnify rather than minimize 
painting faults. 


AN INTERESTING BROCHURE 


A FEW months ago, we called the attention of the 

decorator to business premises as a field for 
operation. We called his attention to the tendency 
toward the betterment of business surroundings. We 
see it wherever we go not only in the business 
offices of our own trade but in other trades. 


The premises of Herkness, the insurance man of 
Philadelphia, are furnished the same as his home, in a 
manner, sympathetic and comfortable. We see it up 
at J. Walter Thompson’s (the advertising firm) where 
the conference room is a replica of an old New Eng- 
land tavern room, beautiful in its sympathetic reflex. 

We see it to a limited degree in Milton Einstein’s 
office at the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills. 

One of the largest trust companies in Massachu- 
setts has for its office, furnishings that might have 
been used in an old-time Eighteenth Century shipping 
firm, all very delightful. 

And now comes to our desk a brochure issued by 
a furniture firm, presenting illustrations of offices and 
board rooms of genial and comfortable appearance, 
a direct appeal to business people to surround them- 
selves with the sort of thing that conveys to their 
business following an air of cordiality instead of the 
severity and stiffness of the conventional business 
atmosphere. 

The brochure contains the following: 

“Gone are the drab ugly offices of yesterday! 
The business executive of today prefers a pleasant, 
livable place where dignity and friendly personality 
prevail. 

“He realizes that his office can create an impres- 
sion of genial success ; 60 per cent. of the day is spent 
in your office. Make it a livable place.” 





A NOVEL SAMPLE DISPLAY SCHEME 
D. Lorp & Co. with headquarters at 2 West 46th 
¢ Street have evolved a scheme for showing their 
samples which is very clever and as far as we know 
is original in its application to the upholstery stuffs. 
With most of these fixtures, where the samples of 
material are shown upon leaves, they are put on with 
thumb tacks. Mr. Lord, however, has attached to 
each leaf horizontal strips of hard fibre and snap 
fasteners, which have driven the hook-and-eye out of 
business, eyelets upon the bands and snap-projectors 
on the materials. By this plan, the goods are removed 
in a second for examination or for matching up. An 
excellent idea! 





CHAIN ORGANIZATION TAKES OVER 
BALTIMORE STORE 

i ipnay Department Stores Co., which operates stores 

in Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
Denver, Colo., and Los Angeles, Calif., has taken over 
the management of the Bernheimer-Leader Stores, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. The transfer was officially signed 
on September 9. 

Leon C. Coblens, president of the Bernheimer- 

Leader Stores, Inc., becomes managing director under 
the new ownership. 














AN AGREEABLE INTERIOR IN A WESTERN HOME 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


JosepH E, Corsett, Merchandise Manager, Home 
Furnishing Division, Holzwasser, Inc., San Diego, Cal. 
—Started in the upholstery business with The Hough- 
ton & Dutton Co., Boston, in the workroom, later 
becoming assistant buyer of the department, remaining 
there 15 years; then with J. L. Brandeis & Sons of 
Omaha, Neb., leaving them in 1923 to go with William 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; resigning from 
there to go with Holzwasser, Inc., as buyer in the 
Spring of 1926. Shortly thereafter, becoming the mer- 
chandise manager of the home furnishing department, 
including furniture. 

R. S. Goop, Upholstery and Floor Covering Buyer, 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc., Charleston, W. Va.—Entered 
the employ of this firm in February 1908 as a general 
helper, shortly after being placed in the drapery depart- 
ment, and for 4 years thereafter did everything that 
came his way—selling, measuring, hanging and, some- 
times, making. At the end of this time was elevated 
to buyership and has occupied this position for the past 
15 years. 

CHARLTON F. JoHNson, Upholstery Buyer, Mit- 
chell & Co., Haverhill, Mass.—After graduating from 
Harvard College in 1921, taught chemistry, geometry, 
etc., in a private school for 3 years; joined Mitchell & 
Co., Inc., as advertising manager, and in 1925 was 
given position a; buyer for drapery department, having 
studied interior decoration at the Scott Carbee School 
of Art in Boston. 

J. M. MacDonatp, Upholstery Buyer, The 
Strouss Hirshberg Co., Youngstown, Ohio — Started 
in the carpet department of The H. L. McElroy Co., 
in 1908 as stock boy, gradually working into a selling 
position and leaving in May 1911 to join the staff of 
The Strouss Hirshberg Co., remaining there ever since 
with exception of 2 years’ war service. His first 
engagement with this firm was as stock boy and junior 
salesman in the carpet department, gradually working 
into a selling position between the two departments. 
In July 1920, succeeded to the buyership of both 
departments, the position now held. 

E. V. Benort, Upholstery Buyer, N. Snellenburg 
& Co., Philadelphia—Spent 11 years with James Mc- 


Creery & Co., New York, six years as assistant buyer ; 
then engaging with John Wanamaker as buyer in 
Philadelphia. Two years later, spent a year on the 
road as traveling representative, then engaged with 
Hahne & Co., Newark, as buyer, remaining 5 years. 
Following this, 6 years with Hunter Tuppen Co., 
Syracuse, as buyer, and for 4 years assistant buyer 
with N. Snellenburg & Co., being promoted to the 
buyership shortly after the first of this year. 

ApvoLpH B. WEIL, Upholstery and Floor Covering 
Buyer, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.— 
Born in Germany, coming to America in 1897, begin- 
ning work for Loveman, Joseph & Loeb in the drapery 
and rug departments, becoming assistant to the buyer, 
where he remained for a great many years. In 1904, 
left this firm to open a new department for The 
Burger-Phillips Co., in the same city, as buyer and 
manager of domestic and oriental rugs, drapery depart- 
ment and contract department for a period of 20 years. 
Three years ago, returned to Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
to take charge of rug and drapery departments. 

Mrs. WILLETTA WEIDNER, Upholstery Buyer, 
Ellis Mills, Reading, Pa——Began in the workroom of 
The C. K. Whitner Co. in 1912, learning the practical 
workroom end of the business in connection with 
draperies, awnings, slip covers, lamp shades, ete. In 
1916, was transferred to the sales force, and in 1918 
became assistant buyer. Two years ago, established a 
drapery department in The Ellis Mills Store, beginning 
with cretonnes, silks, curtains, cushions, shades and 
curtain materials. Since then, ready-to-hang awnings, 
summer goods, a lamp and gift department (teaching 
the making of silk lamp shades) and auto slip covers 
have been added. 

W. J. STEPHEN, Upholstery Buyer, Higbee Co., 
Cleveland—Began his training in Scotland, learning 
upholsteries, carpets and furniture with Prett & Keith, 
Aberdeen. Three years’ London experience with 
Shoolbreds & Co., as salesman of lace curtains and 
upholstery department. Ten years with Calhoun, 
Robbins & Co., New York, as assistant buyer of 
upholstery and drapery fabrics. Two and one-half 
years with James McCreery & Co., New York, as. 
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head of cretonne stock. Four years assistant buyer of 

the upholstery department of Abraham & Straus, 

Brooklyn, leaving this position in September of this 

year to become upholstery buyer with The Higbee Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEFRAUDING SUBSCRIPTION AGENT 
CONVICTED 

— of and subscribers to this magazine are 
warned against the payment of money to sub- 

scription solicitors representing themselves as collectors 

for this magazine. 

We have tried in many ways to safeguard our 
subscribers from fraudulent collectors but as will be 
seen by the following statement of the National 
Publisher’s Association, the only definite way to pre- 
vent fraud will be to make all checks payable to 
Clifford & Lawton, Inc., and to pay no money what- 
ever to agents. 

“Through the efforts of the National Publishers 
Association, in co-operation with Mr. John Schaefer, 
Manager of the Trade Periodical Service Co., New 
York, a national subscription agency specializing in 
trade and technical papers, the notorious fraudulent 
agent “Peter LeGlaire” alias “Paul Leland” was tried 
last week in Philadelphia, found guilty by a jury of 
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the Court of Quarter Sessions, and on Saturday, 
Oct. 1 Judge Samuel L. Reed imposed a sentence of 
18 months in the County Jail. 

“This agent was well known to many publishers 
of trade periodicals, as his dishonest practices were 
confined mostly to that field. His record shows that 
he began fraudulent solicitation of subscriptions in 
1924 and during the latter part of that year and in all 
of 1925 he operated in Southern, Eastern and Middle 
Western States, appropriating the name of the Trade 
Periodical Service Co., 1400 Broadway, New York. 
During 1926 and 1927 he used the name of the Trade 
Journal Circulation Co., 269 Broadway, New York, 
using printed receipts with that name and address, 
although there is no such firm in New York City. 

“LeGlaire was first apprehended in Minneapolis 
in March of this year, tried on a charge of fraudu- 
lently taking a subscription to the UPHOoLSTERER & 
INTERIOR Decorator, found guilty, and given a 50-day 
sentence in the work house. As a great many com- 
plaints had been received from merchants in Phila- 
delphia who gave money to this agent, the National 
Publishers’ Association had him extradited from 
Minneapolis to Philadelphia the latter part of May, 
when his term was up. He was brought before the 

(Continued on page 137) 


An importer of fine goods let us have these photographs of interiors in the F. J. Forster house in Great Neck, Long Island. 


At first glance, it looked as if there wasn’t much work here for the fabric man. 


The entrance hall is done up in a 


primitive type of late Seventeenth Century English—but it is a case of expensive simplicity; for the walls, bare as they 
are, called for hangings, and these hangings ran into a lot of money. 


























PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 





By JouNn W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from September) 


E HAVE reached the point in our study of 
perspective principles where we may now safely 
give the reader shortcut ideas which will, except 
for purposes of testing, avoid the necessity of using 
some of the rules that we have given. 

With the completion of Fig. 24, we had a room 
represented, with a table in the center of the floor. 
This, however, falls short of indicating a furnished 
room and the table there shown is practically the only 
piece of furniture that could be located in a dining 
room by the methods we have employed up to the 
present. To give life to a drawing of a room it is 
desirable to have the furnishings disposed in a way 
that will suggest occupancy, and while the several 
pieces may be located at haphazard, a definite method 
of indicating them in the plan must be employed. 






— 


For this purpose we employ a line which will be 
hereafter referred to as a key-line. 

This line is a perspective line and encloses a space 
on the floor that is one half of a complete square. It 
is drawn from the right rear corner of the room to a 
point on the ground line measured to the left of the 
front right corner of the room, a distance equivalent 
to the depth of the room. 

By referring to the square floor diagram, of 
Fig. 26, it will be easily seen what is meant. This 
floor plan is a flat scale representation of the area of 
the floor that you propose to show in your finished 
elevation. This floor area representation may be made 
on a separate piece of paper and attached to your 
drawing board below your main sketch or it may be 
laid out on your sketch paper at a point directly below 
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Fig. 32. 
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Fig. 28. 


and in line with your ground line. Any variation in 
the shape and dimensions of your room must be 
accurately shown in your ground floor plan. For 
instance Fig. 26 shows a room 16 feet square and the 
key line runs diagonally from corner to corner but in 
Fig. 25 we have a room 16 feet deep and 18 feet wide, 
therefore, the key-line on this plan would be drawn 
from B to a point 16 feet to the 


the points on the ground line representing a foot we 
carry a line back to the vanishing point V, located in 
earlier figures according to the rules, and situated at 
the point where the continued ceiling and floor lines 
would cross at the rear of the room. This gives us a 
plan marked off like Fig. 27. 

It will be noted that the key-line cuts all lines on 





left of A, cutting the ground line 
at E. This line B-E is called the 





key-line because of its importance 
in quickly locating perspectively, 


‘¢ 





all of the measurements of an 





entire room. 
The room represented by 





diagram 24 is a room 16 feet 





square, so that in laying out a 
floor diagram, as Fig. 26, the 





key-line would reach from cor- 
ner B to corner D. In diagram 





Fig. 30, a room 16 feet wide and 





21 feet deep, the key-line reaches 
from B to a point five feet to the 





left of D on the ground line. 





Now, returning again to our 
ground plan Fig. 26, we transfer 





this diagram perspectively to our 





room, which in this instance 
merely means the drawing of a 


- 





line, our key line, from the right 
rear corner of the room to the 





front left corner. We now 





divide the width of the ground 
line into scale feet as shown in op 


















































Fig. 27, and from every one of 
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HORIZON 





Fig. 29. 


the floor at points which bear a definite relation to 
each other. Commencing with the first line to the 
right of D, it will be noticed that the key-line cuts 
through it at a point 1 foot into the picture and 1 foot 
from the floor line. Line 3, three feet, 4, four feet 
and so on across the room until Line 16 at the right 
extremity is shown to meet the key-line exactly at the 
corner. These intervals occur with this positive regu- 
larity due to the fact that the key-line has become a 
perspective measuring line. 

Our room being 10 feet high we mark off scale 
feet on the front of each wall as shown in Diagram 
Fig. 28, and from these points also carry back lines 
which vanish in the vanishing point. The same plan 
also is carried out with respect to the ceiling, so that 
in Fig. 28 we now have our room as a mass of lines 


receding from every edge of the picture and meeting 
in the vanishing point. 

Now with a T-square, if we rule lines across the 
floor, parallel with the ground line, to cut through 
each intersection of the key-line and a receding line, 
the entire floor will be found to be divided into squares 
which represent perspective square feet. See Fig. 32. 

This principle and the way in which it is reached 
is worthy of a little careful study and should be thor- 
oughly understood before proceeding farther, as unless 
the effect of these lines is appreciated, subsequent lines 
will only add more to the student’s confusion. 

For this reason, therefore, we would advise going 
over the development of the use of the key-line thus 
far several times until it is thoroughly understood. 

(Continued on page 138) 








The spell-binder type of salesman may have had his 
value once but today he is not only useless in legitimate 


business but a menace. 


SELLING TO YOUR DETRIMENT 


OMETIMES I wonder how many enemies have 
been made for this or that product by the “smart- 
aleck”” salesman who believes that supreme selling 
ability is demonstrated by the feat of selling somebody 
something which they don’t want. 

I have a friend—a woman—who is of the type 
that can be “persuaded”. Although she is not without 
strong likes and dislikes, the salesman with a glib 
tongue and ingratiating manner can more often than 
not overrule her best judgment and get her to buy that 
which in her saner moments she would not even think 
of considering. 

About a year ago she had her home re-decorated 
and at my suggestion had the walls of 
the living room, dining room and bed- 
rooms papered instead of painted. 

After the work was completed I 
called on her and I was astounded at 
the appearance of her walls. There 
was not one room on which the paper 
was right either in coloring or design, 
and the general decorative effect was 
nothing less than terrible. Of course, 
I toned down my opinion when it was 
asked for and heard nothing more 
about the matter until just recently. 

The other night I met her and in telling me that 
she and her husband was going to build their own 
home, and in describing its architectural layout and the 
way in which it was to be furnished, she emphasized 
the fact that this time she was going to have painted 
walls. 


“You are tired of wall paper”, I asked? 

“Not only tired but sick of the stuff”, she replied. 
“I would not have six inches of it in my house for 
anything in the world.” 

“Tell me”, I asked her, “how you came to buy 
the papers which you have at present on your walls. 
If I did not know that you were a woman of taste in 





Customers today resent the 
salesmen who endeavor to 
sell them regardless of their 
desires or needs. When you 
sell a man something he 
doesn’t want you have made 
an enemy not a regular cus- 
tomer to your store. 


your dress, your personal appointments, etc., I would 
not dare ask you this question, but I ‘have often won- 
dered about it.” raat Ps 

“T did not buy those papers” she replied, “they 
were sold to me. I went in to so and so’s store with 
the firm intention of purchasing papers of an entirely 
different character, but the papers you see were shown 
to me and the salesman was such a good talker that 
he succeeded in making me think that my judgment in 
color and design were not up to the moment and that 
these papers represented the acme of the wall paper 
manufacturers art. Before I realized it I had given 
him my order. Afterward, I am ashamed to admit, 
I did not have the moral courage to 
cancel it and either go somewhere else 
for my wall paper, or insist that I be 
supplied with papers of. a. different 
character.” 

After further conservation | was | 
able to make the woman admit that 
her personal prejudice against wall 
paper, which was operating to exclude - 
it from her new home, was not based 
on entirely fair grounds, inasmuch as 
its foundation was only her daily 
association with wrong papers. 

I say I made her admit this, but I do not say that 
I changed her emotional attitude toward wall paper. 
She is still firm in her resolution not to have even 
six inches of wall paper in her new home. 

In the old days when buying and selling was not 
on the ethical plane which it is today and when caveat 
emptor was a principle of business, the glib over- 
persuasive salesman with a determination to sell 
regardless of his prospective customer’s needs or con- 
venience, had his place because business at that time 
was more or less of a game without rules and the man 
who could “put a sale over” under any and all condi- 

(Continued on page 137) 
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SHEPPARD STORE REMOVES TO NEW 
BUILDING 
CL prtewtate years ago in Philadelphia, a dry goods 
emporium destined to become famous as “Shep- 
pard’s” opened at Second and Chestnut Streets, when 
that locality was the liveliest business district in the 
city. 

Today it is one of the oldest linen and dry goods 
establishments in the United States, and while there 
have been several changes in the firm name there has 
always been a Sheppard in the firm, which now con- 
sists of one man, Edgar M. Sheppard, grandson of 
J. B. Sheppard, and is known as J. B. Sheppard & 
Sons. 

On September 26th this firm removed to their 
beautiful new building at 2012-14 Chestnut St. This 
building is of Colonial brick with limestone trim and 
walnut and mahogany panelled interior. No special 
ceremony marked the removal but tributes were paid 
by the Philadelphia newspapers and many flowers were 
banked in the store. 

The firm has been subscribers to THE UPHOL- 
STERER & INTERIOR DeEcoRATOR from the first number 
in December 1888. 





PLANS FOR CURTAIN WEEK IN BOSTON 


Fy THE October meeting of the New England Cur- 
tain manufacturers it was decided to run the next 
curtain week at the Statler Hotel, January 9, 10, 11. 
Several new applications for space were received. 

Having all displays on one floor as was the case 
in June and met with the buyers’ approval, will be 
the plan followed in January. 


Harry Cline is chairman of the general committee 
and John W. Conquest has charge of the entertain- 
ment. Arnold Cox is chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee and Harold Gordan the chairman of the room 
committee, H. M. Waters is the secretary. 

The entertainment this year, Mr. Conquest 
promises, will be unusually good and quite different 
from that of the two previous ones. 

Every member is working hard to put curtain 
week over. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 

HE diagrams for the drapery shown on page 127 

are given herewith. The left-hand diagram will be 
recognized as the cutting pattern for the festoons, both 
festoons being of the same dimensions and cut in the 
same way. The right-hand diagram represents the 
cutting pattern for the bell-shaped drop at each corner 
of the drapery. By enlarging the % inch squares of 
this diagram to 3% inches, the patterns made on the 
scale thus determined will fit a window six feet wide. 





| Fane in September, an announcement was made that 
The May Stores Co. had taken over The Bern- 
heimer-Leader Stores, Inc., in Baltimore. Leon C. 
Coblens, president of the store, is to be managing 
director under the new ownership. 





| pie ana & Co. have been appointed sole retail 


headquarters for Liberty silk in New York City. 
Miller Brothers, however, continue to be sole whole- 
sale agents for the entire United States. 











THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
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WHAT ARE WE CoOMrwnGc to7 


LD fashioned folks are looking with amazement 

at the changes in living conditions. First, it was 
in the coming of the “flat,” then the “apartment,” then 
the “hotel apartment,” then the rage for suburban 
houses with golf, tennis, the country club and all the 
rest of it. 

But now comes the last word. There is an apart- 
ment hotel just finished, outside of Philadelphia, the 
Kenilworth with ninety apartments, most of them with 
nine rooms and three baths, porch and sun-parlor. 

They are not for rent. They are for sale, and 
the sale prices run from $35,000 to $85,000 each— 
but there is everything there. 

In the first place, the apartments are, of course, 
up to the minute. The grounds cover 27 acres which 
includes garage accommodations for 300 cars, a nine- 
hole golf course, two tennis courts and a swimming 
pool so that the owner of an apartment has his coun- 
try club and his athletic club at his front door. 

The grounds are beautifully laid out. The roofs 
of the low buildings, garage and service buildings, 
usually unsightly from the viewpoints higher up, are 
covered over with a foot of soil and 
sodded, and the roofs are all green 
lawns, with flowers and shrubs. 

The driveways are confined solely 
to pleasure vehicles. All commercial 
and service conveyances have to go 
through a private, concealed driveway. 

Every possible service has been 
anticipated even to the handling of the 
car, bringing it up to the hotel door 
when you are going out and furnishing 
you with a waiting attendant who 
returns the car to the garage when 
you come back to the hotel. 

The only one objection to the 
place is that with all these sport 
accommodations on hand, it robs the 
occupant of his alibis. He doesn’t 
have to go out of town or out of his 
own domain for his outdoor sports. 

A. Theodore Abbott & Co. were 

recently commissioned to decorate and 
furnish one of these apartments as a 
demonstration of what a $50,000 
apartment should look like. And with 
the assistance of competent decorators 
they made a very good job of it. 

It is a high compliment to the 

Abbott organization that the Kenil- 





Foyer in the Kenilworth. 


worth management should have authorized this exhi- 
bition because after all it is the only demonstration 
of home furnishings made on the property. 

All the fabrics that were used in the exhibition, 
with the exception of the rugs, were from the Abbott 
plant—draperies, furniture coverings, bedspreads, 
even the bathroom shower curtains. The best decora 
tors in Philadelphia who supervised, used Kapock 
discreetly and effectively. 

Particularly interesting were the wall treatments. 
While some of the rooms were pleasing in wallpaper, 
some were hand painted. The hallways were effective 
in plain background, with here and there, particularly 
at the angles, palm trees painted to a ceiling height, 
brilliant in tropical verdure. 

We have seen “model furnishings” before, but not 
upon this scale or upon this standard. 

The purchase of an apartment at the Kenilworth 
carries with it also the ownership of a garden plot 
where milady can experiment to her heart’s delight 
with her tulips, dahlias, and delphiniums. 

The community restaurant in one of the adjoining 
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buildings makes her independent of the “kitchen 
problem. If the cook leaves, there is the restaurant 
handy with ceremonial rooms, informal rooms, break- 
fast rooms, dinner rooms, banquet rooms—an idea’ 
location so far as the servant problem is concerned. 

The whole scheme of living will appeal to many 
people. It is certainly a far remove from the simple 
life, and we know nothing quite like it anywhere in 
this country or in Europe. 





PROF. RICHARDS AND THE NEW ART 
yur R. RICHARDS, in an article in “House Beau- 
tiful,” reaches a conclusion regarding New Art 





that is well worth considering. Mr. Richards stands 
preeminently in the forefront not only as a critic but 
as a pioneer whose activities have always pointed a 
way to better things. 


The story of the modern movement cannot yet be 
written ; it is only beginning. Certain things, however, 
are clearly evident if we look deep enough: that the 
creative instinct is once more endeavoring to express 
itself in the field of the applied arts; that in the work 
of the leaders is to be found design as sound as that 
of any of the great periods of the past; that, in addi- 
tion, we find in the modern movement qualities pecu- 
liarly expressive of our own time. These are tendencies 
that are worthy of respect and worth incorporating as 
a national asset. If we in 
America are to look at the new 
movement and see in it nothing 
but an attempt at novelty, we 
shall fritter away our time 
when we ourselves try to 
create, and produce nothing 
that is worth while. .In such 
case it would be far better to 
let the whole thing alone, stick 
to the old styles, and write 
ourselves down as still in lead- 
ing strings. 

If, on the other hand, we 
recognize that here is some- 
thing which in its best mani- 
festations has not only sound 
artistic qualities but qualities 
that have a special meaning to 
our own day, we can soon 
begin to express these qualities 
in terms suited to our own 
country and culture, and in 
time, perhaps, make a serious 
and important contribution to 
the arts of design. 


J. H. THORP & CO. 
CARRYING LINE OF 
EXPENSIVE HANGINGS 
H. Tuorrp & Co. carry 
* now an extensive collec- 
tion of imported hangings— 
Italian vestments and eccle- 
Siastic vestments in shapes 
suitable for table covers, wall 
panels or chausables. The 
prices run all the way up to 
$1,000. The Forster room is 
very attractive but without 
these hangings, the walls 
would be decidedly bare. 





Looking towards the dining room 
in the Kenilworth. 

















CONCERNING J. & J. DOBSON 
* daxae of the sale of the carpet mills and plush 
mills of J. & J. Dobson are continually in the air, 
but up to date, nothing has been done. 

In the full tide of their success, Dobson’s 
employed 6,000 hands, and they had a reputation which 
brought Fisher Brothers and General Motors to their 
door with an offer to control their upholstery plant 
that ran into millions, but the deal fell through. 

Similar deals have also fallen through for the 
reason that J. & J. Dobson are endeavoring to sell 
their mills as a unit, and they expect whoever buys 
the upholstery mills will also buy the carpet mills. 

They have effected economies in the past by pur- 
chasing tremendous supplies that entered into both 
these fields of activity and they feel that this should 
be the policy of any purchaser today. 





PHILA. CARPET & UPHOLSTERY GOLF 
CLUB TOURNAMENT 
O* SEPTEMBER 28TH, the final golf outing of the 
Philadelphia Carpet and Upholstery Club was held 
at the Manufacturer’s Country Club. 
Notwithstanding the threatening weather over 
fifty players participated. 





_ A living room in the Kenilworth. See text on page 129. 
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At dinner in the evening Mr. Gregory, the Presi- 
dent, presided and it is reported that everybody had a 
really good old fashioned time. The prizes for the 
season’s play as well as the prizes for the day’s play, 
were presented in an amusing manner by Howard 
Benner. 

The winners were: 


GRAND PRIZE FoR SEASON’s PLAY 
Low Net best—144 Holes Sam. F. Boggs 


“ ae S46 E. H. Baldwin ‘Class A 
‘“ “ “ 54 * Runner up E. Morrell 

“ “ ‘“ 54 “ S. Detwiler Class B 
‘“ ‘“ “ 54 * Runner up R. Le Fort 

“ ‘“ “ ES a 


5 Samuel Butler Class C 
“ “ “ 54 “ Runner up Wm. Oehrle 


WINNERS—MANUFACTURER’S CLUB—SEPT, 28 
36 Holes—Low Net Charley Knowles 


a “ * —ALM. H. Benner 
18 Holes—Low Net—P. M.—Class A C, Gane 
ee “ — * —P, M.—Runner up Jack Henderson 
18 Holes—Low Net—P. M.—Class B C. L. Ederer 
| Soges “« « —P, M.—Runner up F. Wharton 
18 Holes—Low Net—P. M.—Class C Joe Ott 


Se “«  “ — Runner up J. Kellagher 





ES crgreee November Americana and Steichen Prints 
will be exhibited at the Art Center. 
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NEWS OF THE. INDASD 12 


AN IMPORTANT CONSOLIDATION 
AAN ANNOUNCEMENT of very definite interest to the 


trade appears*in our advertising pages concerning 
the consolidation of The John W. Henson Co., Inc., 
and The National Fabric Corporation, under the title 
of The Darlington Fabric Corporation. 

Heretofore, The National. Fabric Corporation 
have sold the damask production of their mills— 
Darlington Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and Pinoco 
Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., which is a new mill recently 
established near Charlotte—solely to the specialty 
drapery jobbing trade. With the consolidation which 
goes into effect as The Darlington Fabrics Corporation 
on December Ist, both wholesale and retail trade will 
be taken care of and new offices will be established 
at 180 Madison Ave. The officers of the new corpora- 
tion are as follows: president, A. Burt Hunter; 1st 
vice president, Frederick H. Schloss ; second vice presi- 
dent, Darwin Straus; secretary, Norman F. Schloss; 
treasurer, Irving Schloss. 

The sales personnel of The John W. Henson Co., 
Inc., remains with the new corporation and will be 
augmented to cover the larger business made possible 
by the consolidation. 

Until December Ist, the lines of The John W. 
Henson Co., Inc., will be continued at 141-147 Fifth 
Ave. After that date, business will be conducted under 
the title of The Darlington Fabrics Corporation at the 
Madison Ave. address. 


MILLER FRAME CO. OPENS NEW PLANT 
A New plant has been opened by Miller Parlor Frame 


Co. in Brooklyn at 209 Morgan Avenue, and will 
be equipped with many new machines. 

Aside from this new factory they now occupy 
the entire five story building at 256 Maujer Street and 
their showroom at 277 Maujer Street and a number 
of warehouses. They have also purchased additional 
property on Morgan Avenue for future factories. This 
makes the Miller Parlor Frame Co. one of the largest 
manufacturers of furniture frames in the East. 

They now have nation-wide distribution by rail 
and boat and motor truck deliveries to Philadelphia, 
Boston and intermediate points. 


ENLARGE BOSTON OFFICE | 

T'HE Boston office of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., 

Inc., located in the Textile Bldg., at 99 Chauncy 
Street, has been enlarged under direction of J. K. 
Taylor, and the sales force has been increased. Their 
full lines of domestic novelty curtains, panels and 
piece goods as well as their swiss importations in con- 
junction with Sturzenegger & Tanner are on display 
and will be supplemented shortly by a varied and novel 
range of Scotch madras in curtains and. piece goods 
imported in conjunction with Alexander Jamieson & 
Sons, Ltd. 


BROOKLYN FIRM PURCHASES PLANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Ellery Products Mfg. 

Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., that they have recently: pur- 
chased the entire plant of Samuel Allison Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and have merged that plant with their 
own factory. Mr. Samuel Allison has also joined the 
sales organization of the Ellery Products Mfg. Co. 
The complete line of ruffled curtains manufactured is 
now on display at their showroom, 41 Union Square, 
New York. 


MALLINSON PLANS FOR NEW DEPARTMENT 
THE plans of H. R. Mallinson & Co. with reference 

to their establishment of a drapery and upholstery 
goods department, comprehend the building up of a 
co-ordinated relationship between the productive 
ability of their mills; the creations of their art depart- 
ment and a definite knowledge by experimental selec- 
tion and experience of the trend of taste in the home 
furnishing field. 


S. MILLER’S REMOVAL 

THE removal of S. Miller to 40 East 49th Street, 

New York will give him improved facilities for 
showing his lines. Mr. Miller specializes in unusual 
textiles, and while thoroughly equipped to serve the 
trade in tapestry panels, chair seats and backs, linens, 
brocades and velvets, he shows many things in 
exclusive treatments. Particularly impressive are 


what we would call “tapestry primitives”. They are 
very clever design and color treatments. 
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A CORRECTION 
JN THE September UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORA- 


TOR by a stenographer’s error, a reference was made 
to J. N. Adam & Co., in connection with James 
Chalmers, formerly buyer of the Adam Meldrum & 
Anderson Co. 

While Mr. Chalmer’s many friends would not be 
confused by the mistake, we are glad to make this 
correction in the interest of Mr. Stinehart and J. N. 
Adam & Co. Si ost 

TAKES OVER SWISS CURTAIN LINE 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Curtain Corporation 
of America, New York, that Arthur Hofer of 
St. Gall, Switzerland, is now supplying them with the 
curtain lines formerly supplied by him to Jung & 
Moore. 

This line consists of the output of thirty different 
manufacturers in Austria and Switzerland and ship- 
ments will be available in this country about January 
Ist. 


MORRELL MILLS MAKE CHANGES AND ADDITIONS 
‘To accoMPLisH the making of the new jacquard 


novelties in the Morrell Mills’ line it was necessary 
to change over a great deal of the machinery and in 
addition to this a number of expert designers were 
added to their studio. 

These novelties are designated by the following 
names: Waterford, Peale, Florence, Nice, Rembrandt 
and Riviere. 

PURCHASE DYE PLANT 
THE Fairmount Dye Works of Philadelphia have pur- 
chased the plant and good will of the William Ked- 
ward Dyeing Co. also of Philadelphia. The new 
owners are enlarging and improving the plant to take 
care of the business of both concerns. 


WORKROOM ENLARGES 
F, J. Davenport & Co., New York, upholstery work- 


room for the trade, have recently greatly enlarged 
their space so as to permit of the installation of a 
showroom. Many pieces of their exclusive make are 
on display in a wide variety of designs. 


BOSTON OFFICE REMOVED  _ 
THE Boston headquarters of La France Textile Indus- 


tries, Philadelphia, is now at 28 Canal Street, where 
a complete line of samples of the mills’ products is 
carried and also stock of mohair plushes, moquettes, 
brocade velours, jacquard velours, tapestries and 
ratines. 


ADD TO FACTORY SPACE 
[N ORDER to give themselves increased factory space, 


the Bingham-Peckham Co. of Boston have taken 
additional rooms at their headquarters at 77 Bedford 
Street. 
They have moved their curtain department across 
the hall but retain their office and showroom in the 
same space. 


CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 
It IS ANNOUNCED that the name of the firm McBride & 


Schmidt, importers and manufacturers selling agents 

of Chicago, has been changed to Albert E. Schmidt. 

Mr. Schmidt is representing in this territory H. B. 
Lehman-Connor Co. and Kent-Costikyan. 


[N OUR LAST issue we announced that the New York 

Art Screen Co., which recently removed, was a 
subsidiary of the New York Furniture Specialties 
Corporation. This was in error as the name of the 
parent organization is the Furniture Specialties Cor- 
poration. 


[N St. Joseru, Mo., John W. Carlyle of Kansas City, 

recently opened a shop devoted exclusively to the 
sale of draperies. This is a branch of the shop owned 
by Mr. Carlyle in Kansas City. 


[N our September issue we stated that the Boston 

Curtain Co., Boston, had taken over the upper part 
of the building they occupy at'17 Edinboro Street. 
The name of the firm mentioned in this notice should 
have been the Bonton Curtain Co. 


[N THE heart of the retail district at 38 Chauncy 

Street, Boston, the New England Curtain Co. of 
Fitchburg, Mass., have opened a showroom for the 
convenience of the New England buyers. 





TO CELEBRATE ONE HUNDREDTH MAR- 
KET AT GRAND RAPIDS 


N™ January marks the one hundredth furniture 

market to be held in Grand Rapids and the city 
as a civic unit will stage a big celebration. Not less 
than $100,000 will be raised for the purpose of making 
the celebration one of the biggest events the furniture 
world has ever known. 

On September 26th, Robert W. Irwin, president 
of the Grand Rapids Market Association, acted as 
host to fifty representative men of the city, represent- 
ing proprietors of the big stores, bankers, manufac- 
turers of many kinds and other business men in all 
walks of life. 

During the course of the luncheon Mr. Irwin 
spoke convincingly of the importance of the furniture 
industry to the city stating that carefully prepared 
figures showed that the furniture business in Grand 
Rapids represents 70 per cent. of all of the city’s 
activities. He further stated that it seemed to him the 
hundredth market coming next January, presented an 
opportunity to focus attention upon Grand Rapids as 
the worlds’ center of the furniture industry. 

The result of this meeting was the support 
promised for the planned celebration by the Grand 
Rapids Association of Commerce, Grand Rapids Real 
Estate Board, city officials, etc. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO. CREATES CRETONNE FOR 
CUSTOMER'S SPECIAL USE ; 
A RATHER uncommon achievement is represented in 


the accompanying illustration of one of Marshall 
Field & Company’s Town and- Country Cretonnes. 
The pattern was especially designed and produced for 
the Fannie May Candy Shops, of which at the time the 
chintz was finished there were 42 but probably more 
by this time. 

The chintz is so designed that in addition to being 
used as curtains and draperies, the material may be 
cut out, following the flower garlands to make fancy 
pads for the backs of chairs, scalloped valances around 
the counters and over the tops of windows, while the 
dull old-fashioned colorings in keeping with the quaint 
architecture of the pictured subjects create an atmo- 
_ sphere quite appropriate to the purpose. There is also 
a very definite relationship between the use of the 
small sprays of May flowers and the candy shop name. 

The creation of a special cretonne for an exclusive 
series of chain shops is, we believe, unique in the 
history of American cretonne production and the 
quantities of cretonne employed in these shops in 
many tasteful, decorative ways, should be a stimulating 
influence to the employment of cretonne in the home. 





HOMESPUN PRINTED CRASH ON DISPLAY 
A THIRTY-INCH homespun printed crash in a large 


variety of patterns strikingly resembling imported 
printed linens both in the hand blocked and roller type 
designs is being shown by McCreedy & Cawley. These 
fabrics are used extensively for general draperies, slip 
covers, bedding manufacturing and in the smock and 
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A mirror design new in the line of 
Jarnow & Co., Inc. 











beach coat trade. The designs are floral effects boldly 
colored in pink, blue and gold. 

In this firm’s line of Manchester art cretonnes and 
Elkwood art cretonnes, as well as their drapery art 
satines they are showing a wide variety of patterns in 
the most recent popular effects. 

In the following markets they are represented by: 
Baltimore, H. Clarke Jones, 407 Lombard Street; 
Boston, H. V. Mitchell, 31 Bedford St.; Los Angeles, 
F. H. Dennis, 706 Grayco Bldg. 


NEW TYPE OF SHADE MACHINE 

‘THERE is a new type of shade machine in the line of 

The American Window Shade Machine Co., Inc., 
that possesses several advantages in expediting win- 
dow shade manufacture. The machine is so arranged 
that it may be operated for the production of shades 
59-inches wide or it will split the cloth and make two 
shades aggregating 59 inches or less down to 12 inches 


(Continued on page 137) 





A cretonne by Marshall Field & Co. specially prepared for a 
chain of shops. See text above. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Watson—Since Henry B. Watson’s withdrawal 
from The Paine Furniture Co., there has been much 
interest expressed in the New York market concerning 
his future plans. It can now be told that Mr. Watson 
has engaged with the new corporation, which combines 
Albert Pick & Co. of Chicago and L. Barth & Son of 
New York, to be known as The Pick-Barth Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in New York. and Chicago, and 
conducting a business which is said to have aggregated 
$28,000,000 last year. 

Mr. Watson’s position will be that of head of the 
drapery and interior decorating department and he will 
be in complete charge of these interests in connection 
with all work carried out from either headquarters. 

Mr. Watson has had a long and successful career 
as an upholstery man and has always been commended 
for his close attention to details. His experience covers 
a considerable number of years, beginning with The 
Shepard-Norwell Co., Boston; J. B. Greenhut Co., 
New York; J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co., St. Louis ; 
and The Paine Furniture Co., Boston; resigning from 
the last position as noted in the July UPHOLSTERER 
after a period of 12. years. Mr. Watson has already 
left to establish himself, in Chicago and begins his work 
in that city on October 17th. 

Peters—Nelson A. Peters, who is representing 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, is also representing E. C. 
Carter & Son in the same territory. 

MontTacuE—It is with a great deal of regret that 
we inform the trade that the blood poisoning con- 
tracted several weeks ago by John W. Montague of 
Montague & Co., Inc., formerly with Elms & Sellon, 
Inc., persisted to the point where it became necessary 
to amputate the thumb of his right hand. After spend- 
ing several weeks in the hospital, Mr. Montague was 
removed to his home in Crocet, Va., where he was 
immediately placed under the watchful care of local 
physicians and specialists. 

NEUMAIER—Eugene Neumaier, accompanied: by 
his wife, sailed for France on October Ist on the S. S. 


Ile de France. Mr. Neumaier will visit St. Gall to ; 


purchase his Spring line of Irish point curtains. 


Nott—W. R. Noll, who has been for some time 


-with Nachman’s,: Newport News, was. recently. ap- 


pointed buyer of draperies and floor coverings of the 
Kaufman Store, Richmond, Va., succeeding H. C. Hebb. 

Moxur—William F. Mohr, well known in furniture 
manufacturing circles, has become associated with the 


‘Tingue Mfg. Co., manufacturers of plushes. 


Brooks—John Brooks, of Brooks Bros: Company, 


Philadelphia, accompanied by Mrs.. Brooks, will sail 
for.a seven weeks’ trip to Europe October 29th. 


THOMPKINS — We are. informed that Howard 
Thompkins has been. given charge of the downstairs 


upholstery, department of John Wanamaker’s,, New 


York, succeeding to the position vacated by Mr, Bird, 


whose change of position is elsewhere noted. 


KeELLy—Phillip Kelly is now representing Fein & 


Rosenfeld Brothers, Inc., N: Y. on the Pacific Coast. 


Mureny—H. T. Murphy, who formerly, traveled 
the South for the Mills & Gibb Corporation, has joined 


‘the staff of The Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corpora- 


tion, and will cover the larger cities in the East. _ 
SEEBACK—Paul C. Seeback, recently connected 


‘with Morton -Bros., as their ‘New England representa- 


tive, and’ prior to that ‘with Zenith Mills, has joined 


-the selling staff of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., 


covering the Metropolitan district. 
’ SUTHERLAND—Alex: D. Sutherland, bated repre- 


-senting Clarence Whitman & Sons; Inc., on the West 


Coast, has joined the staff of Montague & Co., Inc., 

and will-carry the lines of this firm through the same 

territory. from Denver west. 
FarrRINGTON—Earle C. Farrington, for a number 


-of years connected with The Shepard. Stores, Boston, 


as upholstery buyer and merchandise manager, has 
joined the staff of McCreery & Co.,. Pittsburgh,’ in 


charge of the upholstery department, succeeding E. C. 


Stier, who resigned last month. 
Boyce—George R. Boyce is now chairnian of the 
House Committee of the Art-in-Trades Club. 
KENNEDY—Joseph J. Kennedy, well kgown in the 
New York market, where he has represented a number 
of important firms for many years, has joined the ‘staff 


‘of Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc., covering certain trade 


in the New York district, beginning October Ist. 
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Havey—Marshall L. Havey, formerly sales-man- 
ager for Cheney Brothers, is now engaged in a similar 
office in the New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NEwHousE—W. C. Newhouse, for many years 
with Marshall Field & Co., in their Colonial fabrics 
department and representing them in Chicago territory, 
has joined the staff of the Mills & Gibb Corporation 
to assist in developing and supervising a new depart- 
ment, which will specialize in the production of cre- 
tonne. Mr. Newhouse has the advantage of an ample 
experience in the cretonne industry and it will be his 
purpose to produce for Mills & Gibb a complete new 
line in the printed drapery field. 


GLADWIN—Russell Gladwin, interior decorator for 
many years, in Hartford, Conn., with Chas. R. Hart 
Co., and John Baldwin of Hartford, has joined the 
staff of The William H. Post Carpet Co. of that city. 


WavEe—J. Howard Wade, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wade, sailed Saturday, September 24th, for a trip 
abroad, visiting some of the chief centers of interest 
and planning to return within about a month. 

Brrp—Harry F. Bird, who has been buyer of the 
upholstery department of the downstairs store of John 
Wanamaker, New York, has resigned and will open an 
upholstery department in connection with J. B. Mosby 
& Company’s store in Richmond, Va. 


ASHWELL—G. Barry Ashwell, recently with The 
Newcomb, Endicott Co., Detroit, and subsequently with 
The F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, as drapery 
buyer, has joined the staff of Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson Co., Buffalo, as buyer of draperies, curtains, 
upholstery and lamps, succeeding to the position which 
was made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Chalmers. 

Brarr — Edward E. Braff, formerly assistant 
buyer in the department of A. I. Namm & Son, has 
been appointed upholstery buyer for The Goerke Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Kay—George A. Kay, recently on the sales force 
of the Elms & Sellon division of the National Fabric 
& Finishing Co., has become sales manager for Kay 
& Co., Boston. After reorganizing the firm’s sales 
force, Mr. Kay will himself cover Pennsylvania, New 
York State and Ohio. 


DiamMonp—J. L. Diamond, formerly with Mills & 
Gibbs, now covers the West and Northwest for the 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Burton—Harold W. Burton is now a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Design Group of the Arts 
Council under the chairmanship of Harvey Wiley 
Corbett. 


... 8 ; , 
Gavupioz—Edmond Gaudioz, partner in the for- 
eign business of Gustave M. Fauser, designer, is now 


in this country and will return to Paris on November 
6th. 





OBITUARY 


W. Bert SMITH 
N™: received in New York about the middle of 
last month, of the death of W. Bert Smith, Pacific 
Coast representative of The Scranton Lace Co., was a 
great shock to a wide circle of acquaintances. 

The deceased had journeyed East to attend the 
annual convention of his firm at Scranton. He con- 
tracted a little more cold on the trip, which on Thurs- 
day, September 1st, developed into bronchial pneumonia 
and he was taken to the hospital the following day. 
Word was immediately sent to his wife, who reached 
Scranton on September 8th. Notwithstanding every 
effort, he passed away on Friday, September 9th. 

Funeral services were held at The Little Church 
of Flowers, Los Angeles, and it was said by many that 
the attendance was the largest they had ever seen at a 
funeral, thus testifying to the affection in which the 
deceased was held by friends and associates. 

The esteem in which he was held by his employers 
is epitomized in the following brief extract from a 
letter sent out to the firm’s men over the signature of 
the vice-president. 

“Let us cherish his memory by emulating his 
virtues, let that memory be to us as a lovely garden in 
a sun-kissed spot, tenderly cared for by those he loved, 
whose fragrance arising will ever recall the genial 
smile, the cordial handclasp, the loving spirit and noble 
soul of him we have long loved and now lost the while.” 





SEYMOUR KAUFMAN 
Ox SEPTEMBER 19th, Seymour Kaufman, for many 
years connected with the curtain and drapery 
trade, died after a short attack of acute indigestion. 
At the time of his death Mr. Kaufman was repre- 
senting the Style Curtain Co. He is survived by a 
widow and a daughter and one brother, Samuel Kauf- 
man, of the firm of Oliver & Kaufman. 


JaMEs S. ANDERSON 

 Netpae services of James S. Anderson, head of the 

wholesale department of Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., 
were held October lst. The deceased died of pneu- 
monia Thursday, September 29th, at his home, 819 
No. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, at the age of 49 years. 
He had been with Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 32 years, 
having started as a stock boy. He is survived by a 
widow and son. 


Aucust E, NEFF 
O* SEPTEMBER 11th, August E. Neff, President of 
the Phoenix Trimming Co., Chicago, and Presi- 
dent of the Carpet and Upholsterers’ Club of Chicago, 
died from apoplexy as the train on which he was riding 
neared Fort Wayne, Ind. He is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 
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IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 134) 
each. In addition, the machine cuts its own staples, 
tacks the cloth to the roller, rolls it, cuts off the 
material and creases for the bottom hem. 


NEW IN THE DERK MFG. CO.’S LINE . 
A NUMBER of new patterns in scarfs and novelties 


have been added to the line of the Derk Mfg. Co. 
of Doylestown, Pa. 

The table runners are made in all sizes and widths. 
Several of the new numbers are unique brocade 
designs in rich colorings, in combinations with velours 
and metallic braid. 

This concern has recently installed special 
machinery for the making of the novelties described 
above and the plant is working to capacity both night 
and day. Approximately 8,000 square feet of floor 
space is being completed principally for storage pur- 
poses. Plans have been drawn for further expansion 
which will materially increase the output of this 
already large plant. 

J. Derk, president, is well known to the trade 
having been engaged in making textile fabrics for 
thirty-two years. His son, William A. Derk, is also 
actively engaged in the management and in charge of 
sales production. Mam Sa 

PACIFIC MILLS INTRODUCE NEW FABRICS 
[tT Is CLAIMED that more than 60 per cent. of the 
materials shown in The Pacific Mills’ lines represent 
new styles and that in addition, the company has intro- 
duced several new fabrics to meet special requirements. 

The range of designs includes both very large and 
very small patterns while the color treatments are 
equally broad in scope and run the entire gamut from 
boldly brilliant treatments to pastel and subdued effects. 

In addition to types and qualities that have charac- 
terized Pacific Mills’ showings for sometime, there is 
an entirely new line called Pamillo cretonne; a new 
two-tone drapery, a new casement cloth of celanese 
and cotton and a line of printed Rayart marquisette, 
which added to the many excellent effects, produced 
in Elco cretonne, Tudor and Lustra draperies, novelty 
jacquard draperies and Pacific fine prints constitutes 
an ample range of modern drapery textures. 


SCOTCH GRENADINES WELL ADVERTISED 
To STIMULATE interest in some of their new patterns 


in Scotch grenadines, Morton Brothers, Inc., are 
sending out to the trade a series of samples pasted on 
cards, two samples to a card; one showing the pattern 
in full and the other showing the color range. All of 
the fabrics are in stock for immediately delivery. 


[N THEIR new showrooms at 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, the Freeman-Ressler Corp., are showing 
a selected line of imported and domestic fabrics. 


A Lace selection of Decorative Embroideries is now 

on display at the Willich-Franke Studios that 
include many new and distinctive designs which are 
particularly suited for the Fall season. 


A Number of attractive taffeta and satin bedspreads 
with curtains to match have been added to the line 

of the Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc. Another new 

number is a line of jacquard velour portieres. 


A COMPLETE new line of hand painted panels, im- 
ported and domestic tapestries and drapery and 

upholstery fabrics is now on display at the New York 

showrooms of the Famco Tapestry Mills, Inc. 


THE Fall line of W. A. Hughes & Co., Inc. has been 

augmented by several new patterns in two and three 
tone Jacquards and a line of mohair in taupe and 
walnut shades. 





DEFRAUDING SUBSCRIPTION AGENT 
CONVICTED 


(Continued from page 120) 

Grand Jury, indicted, and released on bail for trial in 
September. During the interim we had additional 
warrants sworn out in Philadelphia and he was 
brought to trial before a jury in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions on September 28th, the Executive Secretary 
of the National Publishers Association assisting. 

“The specific charges against LeGlaire were in 
connection. with subscriptions to UPpHoLsTERER. & 
INTERIOR Decorator, Good Furniture. Magazine, 
American Hairdresser, and Modern Beauty Shop. 
After a trial lasting two days, he was found guilty of 
obtaining money under false pretenses on four counts 
and sentenced by Judge Reed to eighteen months on 
the first count, sentence being suspended on the other 
three counts.” 





SELLING TO YOUR DETRIMENT 
(Continued from page 125) 

tions was the master salesman whom every employer 
wanted. 

However, today customers expect salesmen to take 
into consideration their. (the customers’) needs to the 
same extent that they consider their (the salesmans’) 
business of selling. They expect the .salesman to 
advise them honestly ; to protect them from buying a 
product they do not want, do not need or the one 
which will not give satisfaction. . And it is.my belief 
that almost universally, customers deeply resent being 
sold when they should not have been sold.and when 
the salesman knew they should not have been sold 
and that they extend.this resentment not alone toward 


_ the salesman but toward his organization and toward 


the product it retails, , See 8 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 
(Continued from page 124) 

The next step is the erection of perpendicular lines on 
each wall from the points where the horizontal lines 
cut the bottom wall lines at the right and left extremi- 
ties. This is done with the effect, as in Fig. 29, of 
dividing both of the side walls into perspective square 
feet. Now, by carrying lines across the ceiling to 
unite these pairs of perpendicular wall lines, we 
have the effect shown in Fig. 29. 

The rear wall, by reason of the fact that it has 
many lines radiating in every direction from the 
vanishing point should now have these lines slightly 
erased and perpendicular and horizontal lines carried 
from the corresponding lines on ceiling and floor, and 
to right and left, so as to divide this rear wall also into 
perspective square feet, making a diagram completely 
laid off into squares as shown in Fig. 31. 

While it is well to make the lines we have just 
been describing sufficiently heavy to be readily dis- 
tinguished, it is possible to make them so that final 
erasure need not be necessary, and yet have them 
strong enough to be followed. 

The floor plan, Fig. 26, must be ruled off also 
into square feet by vertical and horizontal lines to 
appear as indicated. 

(To be continued in subsequent numbers) 





THE NEED FOR TRAINED WORKMEN 
(Continued from page 102) 
glimpsed. In our judgment, the expansion of trade 
education in the public school, will provide an absolute 
cure for the shortages of help that are common in the 
home-furnishings trades. 

If the retail upholstery industry throughout the 
country as a body will encourage the promotion of 
trade instruction in the local schools and will assist by 
lending their own trained help as instructors and will 
support the effort by practical co-operation, scores of 
pupils will not only obtain the rudiments of trade 
practice in their school studies but will be given 
definite trade ambitions that will short-cut the usual 
years of floundering between “this” and “that’’ voca- 
tion and they will become, to that extent, a better 
element of potential citizenship. 

There are many aspects to such a subject. There 
will undoubtedly be those who readily endorse the 
theory of trade education in public schools. There will 
be, as inevitably, others who see in such a plan an 
upheaval of traditional conditions. We think, how- 
ever, that all proper rights can be safeguarded by the 
co-operation we have suggested between the trades and 
the schools, the trades to take up the instruction and 
employment of the pupils at the point where school 
instruction stops. Of such a movement, the whole- 
sale and manufactuzing trades, whose materials are 


likely to obtain increased use and distribution as a 
result, cannot logically stand aloof. 

Just what form the measure of co-operation they 
should supply will take might be difficult to foresee 
but with at least an equal share in the beneficial results 
to be obtained from a wider use of their materials, 
they should not leave the retailer to shoulder all the 
responsibility of encouragement, promotion and 
expense. . 

The future needs of the upholstery industry must 
be met from the ranks of today’s school children— 
if they are to be encouraged to take up trade lines 
during their pliant school years, the industries must 
take the initiative and provide both the way and the 
means to carry it into effect. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
Pilgrims resided before their journey to Leyden to 
embark for America. 

An affidavit of all this is given by the Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam establishing the importance of 
the only collection of this kind in the world. Two 
tiles of the series are now in the White House. 

Apart from the value of these tiles to the collector, 
they contribute a world of decorative thought to the 
designer. They show Gothic and Sixteenth Century 
pieces of floral groups, animal life and pictorial 
examples as well as landscapes and ecclesiastic scenes. 


5 anes is a subtle and valuable psychology in the 
approach to the upholstery department in the John 
Wanamaker store in Philadelphia. You approach 

some departments, no matter 
What is what floor they are on, from an 
the Approach to elevator that lands you in a chaos 
Your Department? of commercialism—sofa cushions, 

curtains, laces, all staring you in 
the face with challenging values. But at Wanamaker’s, 
when you alight from the elevator, you are confronted 
with an atmosphere strictly artistic and you have to 
pass through a brief area of suggestion rooms, all 
furnished in a most artistic manner. Thus the cus- 
tomer is impressed at the outstart with the artistry of 
it all, not by mere commercialism. Think it over. C.R.C. 





CARPET TERMINOLOGY CLARIFIED 
(Continued from page 103) 
cut into V-shaped rows of strands, and these are 
inserted into the backing by weaving to form the 
finished fabric. . 

“VELVET—A Velvet is a cut wool or worsted 
pile fabric woven on a Velvet loom and having all of 
the yarn on the surface. It may be made of solid 
colors or may have a design formed by printing the 
colors on yarn wound around a circular drum, the 


a 
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dyed strands being woven over wires, the loops being 
cut after weaving; or the design may be stamped on 
the woven fabric. 

“TapEsTRY—A Tapestry has the same characteris- 
tics and is made by the same method as a Velvet, and 
like it has all of the yarn on the surface. The design 
or solid color is drum printed on the yarn or stamped 
on the woven rug. The difference between the Velvet 
and the Tapestry is that in the latter the loops forming 
the pile are uncut.” | 





INTERESTING WALL PAPER BOOK 
W: ARE in receipt of an interesting booklet called 

the “Simple Art of Wall Decoration” by Lois B. 
Livington brought out by the Baeck Wall Paper Co., 
Brooklyn. 

The first part of the book is given over to an 
essay in which the author tells something of the history 
of the use of wall paper and gives advice to the cus- 
tomer as to the best method of selecting wall papers 
for the home. 

The back of the book is devoted to samples from 
the Baeck Wall Paper Company’s line, each sample 
preceded by a description and a reproduction in minia- 
ture of a full length of paper. 





VALANCING BY THE YARD 
A NEW line of valances by the yard in twelve and 
sixteen-inch depths has just been brought out by 
the Cooper & de Luna Corp., New York. 

This material comes already to hang with the 
pocket for the rod and is made up in combinations of 
velour and tapestry in six different colorings. 

This concern has just taken larger quarters at 
their present address at 267 Fifth Avenue. 





U IS ANNOUNCED that Charles E. Smith is now rep- 
resenting B. Saubiac & Son, New York, in the 


Chicago territory. Mr. Smith is located at 1301 Hey- 
worth Bldg. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum | 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


with proven sales ability and knowledge of both wholesale 
and retail trade. State age, experience and other qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Address “Wall Paper”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR LEASE—Rug and drapery department in cash depart- 
ment store. Rapidly growing Ohio industrial city, 100,000 
population. Address “Rug Dept.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To carry as sideline cotton felt in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and New York. Address “Mid- 
west”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY, designer with creative ability, desires posi- 
tion with interior decorator. Four years study in art school. 
Address “Designer”, care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMEN WANTED—LLOYD TEXTILES, INC., 303 

W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of ruffled and 
novelty curtains, desire to get in touch with a number of 
salesmen calling on drapery and curtain trade regularly. 
Arrangements will be made ona satisfactory commission basis. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection with 

manufacturer or converter of popular priced line of drapery 
goods and scarfs. Have large established trade with jobbers 
and department stores in Chicago and Middle West. Com- 
mission basis. Best references. Address “I. M.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED BY BUYER of upholstery and 

drapery goods, having had sixteen years experience in the 
largest and finest department store South of Philadelphia on 
the East Coast, still employed. Fifteen years in present 
department, 35 years of age. References, etc. Address “East 
Coast”, care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Furniture, upholstery and decorating shop. 

Here is an opportunity to take over an old established 
business located in the best section of city, netting a good 
income with unlimited capacity for further development. 
Price $8,000 good will, stock and equipment. Address “Retire- 
ment”, care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER for drapery department of store in Pennsylvania 
wanted. Fine opportunity to increase volume. Must have 
proven record. State age, experience, reference, salary. Box 
1623, 228 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
SALESMAN would like to connect with novelty curtain 
manufacturer for Chicago territory. Have large following, 
Al references. Address “Al”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to sell downs and pillows as side 
line on commission basis, in New York City. Address 
“Pillows”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY SALESMAN of exceptional ability and con- 
nections, lines of draperies, bedspreads and table scarfs, 
direct from mill to largest retail trade and jobbers, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South Dakota. Have an estab- 
lished trade with customers that can use quantities. Address 
“Minnesota”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, young man, thoroughly experienced, university 

graduate, calling upholstery trades New York, New Jersey, 
desires additional fabric and supply lines. Address “Addi- 
tional”, care The Upholsterer. : 
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CANADIAN AGENT anxious to procure agencies from first 
class manufacturers of cretonnes. Would also consider 
Canadian agency for European fabrics. Address “Canadian 
Agency”, care The Upholsterer. 
ANY MANUFACTURER OR CORPORATION requiring 
services in near future of high class representative for sales 
or promotional work with twenty-five years background, busi- 
ness experience, and A-1l references, communicate with 
“Integrity”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR and salesman thoroughly ex- 
perienced, age 30, Christian, having many new ideas for 
modern creations in furniture, lamps and textiles, is open for 
connection with manufacturer of these lines. Address “Crea- 
tive’, care The Upholsterer. 
CANADIAN AGENT in close touch with manufacturing and 
wholesale trade anxious to receive agencies for low and 
medium priced velours, mohairs, plain and fancies, also art 
silk and linen frieze. Would also consider Canadian agency 
for European fabrics, Address “Medium Priced”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Well established upholstering and _ interior 
decorating business in Los Angeles, equipped work shop. 
Must retire on account of ill health. Will accept reasonable 
offer for stock and equipment, Address “Los Angeles”, care 
The. Upholsterer. 
AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN thoroughly acquainted 
with the large drapery trade and selling them, desires a 
‘small line that is right for this trade, on commission. No 
novelty curtains. Address “H. L.”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—On account of illness I offer my studio of 
interior decoration. A very high grade clientele, the only 
studio in a city of one hundred and fifty thousand; terms to 
responsible party. Address “Southwest”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMEN-—Steadily ex- 
panding plant and facilities to meet with ever growing 
demand of our clientele; good opening for salesmen with 
‘following among interior decorators for orders on drapery 
trimmings; only those with successful record considered. 
Standard Trimming Co., 220 E. 23rd Street, New York City. 
SALESMEN to carry a side line of popular priced artistic 
mirrors in the Metropolitan district, Pennsylvania and 
Middle West. David Van Blerkom Co., 3 W. 17th Street, 
New York City. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN with following 
among interior decorators for special order drapery trim- 
mings; drawing account. Address “Edgings”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
EMBROIDERY MAN, age 31, with ten years business 
experience, selling ability, good inside man with thorough 
knowledge of copying, perforating and operating bonnaz 
machinery, still in business, wishes to connect as partner with 
an established firm making decorative embroideries. Address 
M. Mazer, 37 West 20th Street, New York City. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED to sell high grade 
imported, hand embroidered lace bed spreads and decorative 
table linens, also a line of imported lace handkerchiefs. 
Address “Imported”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upbholstering and drapery shop, long lease, 
Times Square section, very reasonable, good opportunity. 
Address “Times Square”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED MANAGER AND BUYER of draperies, 
_ upholstery fabrics rugs and carpets, at present employed, 
is open for similar position. Capable of making drapery 
sketches, estimates, etc. Have large collection of personal 
sketches. Satisfactory references furnished. Address “Large 
Collection”, care The Upholsterer. 





Salesmen Wanted to Represent Prominent 
Damask Manufacturer 


Must be high class experienced men. State territory 
covered, references, etc. Apply by letter only. John W. 
Henson Co.,, 141 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


with following in the theatrical drapery trade to handle 
a vast selling and popular line of theatrical fabrics. 
Can be carried as a side line; commission basis, 
fullest co-operation. Address “Theatrical”, care The 
Upholsterer. 




















RUG BUYER WANTED 


Must know how to Buy and Sell Car- 
pets, Linoleum, and Shades for depart- 
ment doing $150,000 business annually. 


Make application by letter stating age, 
experience and salary. 


All applications considered strictly 
confidential. Address H. J. Grimes, Sr. 


H. J. GRIMES CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee 














Chicago Representation 
Wanted 


Manufacturer of printed decorative fab- 
rics would like to hear from man calling on 
decorators and high class drapery depart- 
ments for Chicago and vicinity. Salary or 
commission arrangement. Would prefer 
man with permanent office carrying one 
other non-conflicting line. Give full details 
in first letter. Address “Full Details,” care 
THE UPHOLSTERER. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 

IR » etc., require e Act o ongress oO 

CR 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 

DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. ¥., for 
tober 1, 2 


STATE OF NEW YORK a 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK js 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and coun 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of T UPHOLS’ ERER AN 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: - 


Publisher. ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
eee John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager....W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) , 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc...........-.- 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
i 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ee re tee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two pone next above, ging the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the ks of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 

ration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 

nds or other securities than as so stated by him. 
WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of Sept., 1927. 


(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 














